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BYERS WROUGHT IRON 
Ballast Deck Plates 
MINIMIZE MAINTENANCE 


on this_P.R.R. Bridge 


This attractive ballast deck bridge, 
spanning a highway at Queen 
Anne, Maryland, is another step 
forward in the eastern region 
bridge building program launched 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad some 
time ago. Aiming for maximum 
durability and minimum main- 
tenance, the engineers followed 
sound practice by specifying gen- 
uine wrought iron for the deck 
plates. Byers Wrought Iron 14" 
plate was used. The bridge was 
built by George and Lynch; fabri- 
cation was handled by Phoenix 
Iron and Steel Company. 

This type bridge, because of the 
saving in head room has won wide 
acceptance . . . but the design 
introduces a corrosion hazard that 
must be overcome if excessive 


repairs are to be avoided. Plates 
are subject to severe attack from 
coal and refrigerator car drippings 
and runoff water. The only prac- 
tical protection is the use of a 
naturally resistive material. Byers 
Wrought Iron’s proven resistance 
in this application is evidenced by 
the growing use of the material 
for this service. 

You'll find some interesting and 
helpful information in our bulletin, 
WROUGHT IRON IN BRIDGE 
CONSTRUCTION. Write for a 
copy. 

A.M.ByersCompany, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Established 1864. Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Atlanta, Chicago, St.Louis, Houston, 
San Francisco. Export Division: 


New York, N. Y. 
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WHY GENUINE 
WROUGHT IRON LASTS 


This notch-fracture test spec- 
imen illustrates the unique 
fibrous structure of genuine 
wrought iron—which is re- 
sponsible for the high corro- 
sion resistance of the material. 
Tiny threads of glass-like 
silicate slag, distributed 
through the body of high- 
purity iron, halt and disperse 
corrosive attack, and discour- 
age pitting and penetration. 
They also anchor the initial 
protective scale, which 


j 


shields the underlying metal. | 
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CORROSION COSTS YOU MORE THAN WROUGHT IRON | 


WROUGHT IRON | 
TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS | 
ELECTRIC FURNACE QUALITY ALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS | 





BYERS 

































LOCOMOTIVE LUBRICATION CHART 


Large (59” x 38”) detailed diagram of typical steam 
locomotive. Lists 1,051 parts, shows the proper Texaco 
lubricants to use. We shall be glad to send you a 
copy, without charge. Just tell us the name of your 
railroad and your position and title, please. 














MORE STEAM LOCOMOTIVES 


AND RAILROAD CARS IN THE U.S. ARE 


LUBRICATED WITH TEXACO THAN 
WITH ANY OTHER BRAND 








E .peciatty designed for steam loco- 
motive service, Texaco Superheat Valve Oil protects 
cylinders, pistons and valves under the highest super- 
heat temperatures. It clings tenaciously to cylinder 
walls . . . and guards against wear even when high 
water causes a wet steam condition. 

In addition, Texaco Superheat Valve Oil resists at- 
tacks from front-end smoke box gases during drifting 
... assures longer life for valves, rings, cylinder pack- 
ings and piston heads. You can count on it to reduce 


your maintenance costs. 


Another cost-saving lubricant is Texaco 922 Grease. 
Although soft enough to be applied by pressure gun, 
Texaco 922 Grease has extremely high load carrying 
capacity. Its super-tough films give long-lasting protec- 
tion to valve motion bearings, crossheads, brake rod 
pins, spring rigging pins, and many other parts. 

There are Texaco Railroad Lubricants to meet every 
need ... and Texaco Systematic Engineering Service to 
assure you cost-saving, effective lubrication every- 
where. Let a Texaco representative tell you about them. 
Just call the nearest Railway Sales office listed below or 
write The Texas Company, Railway Sales Division, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * ST. PAUL * ST. LOUIS * ATLANTA 





TEXACO Superheat 


VALVE OIL - 
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Almost any rail brace will be tight when you 
first install it. But here’s a brace that stays 
tight over the years—a brace so sturdy, so 
cleverly designed, that jolts, jars, and shocks 
can’t work it loose. It’s the Bethlehem No. 811. 

A study of the large illustration will show 
how effective the 811 is. To a special tie plate 
is welded a strong bracing part (1). Fitting 
between this part and the rail is a wedge, into 
which is swaged a steel spring (2). The spring 
withstands tremendous compressive force, and 
the farther the wedge is driven in, the tighter 
the fit. Moreover, the wedge can’t possibly 
back out, for it’s locked by pawls that engage 
a series of vertical slots (3). 

Tight as it is, however, the 811 can easily 
be removed when track alterations make re- 
moval necessary. Merely raise the pawls, 
knock out the wedge, and pull the spikes 
that’s all there is to it. 

Why not ask for full details? A Bethlehem 
man will be glad to call at your convenience. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem 
Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel 
Export. Corporation 


For additional information, use postcard on pages 75, 76 









































This Steel-Service Team 
for Railway Requirements 


Convenient to shops along the nation’s rail lines 
from coast to coast, thirteen Ryerson steel-service 
plants stand ready to supply the railroads and 
their equipment manufacturers. 


True, shortages resulting from the twin pres- 
sures of defense requirements and unprecedented 
civilian demand may make it impossible for us to 
furnish every item on every order, much as we 
would like to. But it is likely that most of your 
requirements are among the stainless carbon and 
alloy steels we have on hand for prompt ship- 
ment. And experienced Ryerson steel men are 
always glad to work with you—help you make 
the most of available steel. 





From switchboard to shipping floor all of us 
are ready to give you prompt service whenever 
humanly possible. So call us for every steel need. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


CARBON STEEL BARS — Hot 
rolled and cold finished. 
STRUCTURALS — Channels, 
angles, beams, etc. 

PLATES—Many types _includ- 
ing Inland 4-Way Safety 
Plate. 

SHEETS—Hot and cold rolled, 
many types and coatings. 
TUBING—Seamless and weld- 
ed, mechanical and boiler 

tubes. 


ALLOYS — Hot rolled, cold 
finished, heat treated. 

STAINLESS — Allegheny bars, 
plates, sheets, tubes, etc. 

REINFORCING — Bars and 
accessories, spirals, wire 
mesh. 

BABBITT—Glyco bearing metal, 
also Ryertex plastic bear- 
ings. 

MACHINERY & TOOLS — For 
metal fabrication. 


RYERSON STEEL 
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TYPE E Cab Signal System 


_ ENGINE-CARRIED EQUIPMENT 


| 
i 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Picks up, by induction, electric impulses from the current 

/in the rails... transmits them to the control equipment box. 

| Consists of a filter, amplifier, decoding units, relays, etc., 

CONTROL | - to/filter, amplify and decode the impulses from the re- 
EQUIPMENT BOX §&f iver for control of the cab signal and whistle. 


/ ‘In plain view of the engine crew, the cab signal continually 
CAB SIGNAL bs / indicates track conditions ahead by means of color-light 


or position-light aspects. 


Bes Within hearing range of the engineman, the whistle 
WHISTLE sounds a warning whenever the cab signal changes to a 
) more restrictive indication. 


ACKNOWLEDGING © Convenient to the engineman, the acknowledging switch 


SWITCH - provides a means for silencing the warning whistle. 


“Union” Type E Cab Signal equip- UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 
ment can be furnished for two, ; 
three, or four-indication signaling. 


For full details write to any of our 
district offices. SWISSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 


PNAS (@), BO) a 35) [ej a Ol) aN a :) 7.1.4 a ®) 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 











CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Cossating revenues, seven months 
1951 


SY ASS Sa PEG ys $ rt 852,688,158 
Mia Cee ken en tee: 4,995 868,031 
Operating expenses, seven months 
Seca c decane Ceeea seks wee bees $ 4,659,130,003 
_ REE See eae eee Ure ae 3, ‘933, ‘258, 106 
Taxes, seven months 
SOS So ee Ne rane See $ 643,599,245 
REA ea ee ere 527,361,340 
Net © aaa operating income, seven months 
EEE a ee ans a ee $ 430,439,242 
1950 Dvn aidlaMigd & Ate ew bee's aden 431,815,948 
Net income, estimated, seven months 
ME | Sabu ches Vow cdea rok eesineees $ 272,000,000 
DUE Ac WiedushlnGh.wa haat eae viles 273,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 
September 78,198) ..... ieeies. 55.20 
September 19, 1950 ........ssc0% 48.52 


Car loadings, revenue freight 


cf | aera eee 27,762,553 

ee I ROU kt baeins abe wae 25,881 ,486 
Average daily nok sm car apres 

Week ended September 15, 19 3,553 

Week ended September 16, 1950. 3,828 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Week ended September 15, 1951.. 12,619 

Week ended September 16, 1950. . 32,756 
Freight cars delivered 

NII ais ©) 6 pcslc civ baa 7,183 

PE TN ao 5 ous dics tveaaes bes 5,203 
Freight cars on order 

ee. | reer 139,104 

DENT Ry WHO kasdsessusece 86,156 
Freight cars held for repairs 

a ee. Seer 101,001 

eres Teor 129,097 


Average number railroad employees 
aera re 1,294,525 
FED RUUD 5. S¥icasancsoiswee 1,247,987 


Net Ton-Miles per Serviceable Car per Day 
June 1951 (preliminary) ......... 1,035 
Wet GHEE Sie V isos ctewesseses 997 





WEEK AT A GLANCE 





In This Issue 


CONVENTION DOINGS: With the annual fall convention season at its 
height last week, the bulk of this issue is devoted to accounts of the various 
meetings—the Coordinated Mechanical Associations on page 56; the 
Roadmasters’ and Bridge & Building Associations on page 49; the A.A.R. 
Signal Section on page 47; and the Chicago “clinic of the American 
Society of Traffic & Transportation on page 53. Another feature article, 
starting on page 38, is an abstract of a paper presented to the Locomo- 
tive Maintenance Officers’ Association by F. K. Mitchell of the N.Y.C. on 
the important subject of planning for diesel-electric repair and main- 
tenance facilities. Other feature articles deal with the Coast Line’s pro- 
gram for reducing eye injuries (page 45), and with the Alaskan Rail- 
road’s apprentice training program (page 42). 


WHAT?’S GOING ON: Erie completes first full main-line installation 
of four-way radio-telephone communication—exactly 100 years, minus 
just a few days, after its origination of telegraphic train dispatching, 
commemorated at Harriman, N. Y., last Friday.—Erie engineers and 
management start aid fund for engineman of Czech “freedom train.” 
—Lehigh Valley reaches 100 per cent dieselization.—Alvanley John- 
ston, former head of B.L.E., dies.—P.R.R., C.&0., begin experiments 
with new types of food service on trains.—Locomotive order back- 
log stands at 1,557 units as of September 1.—Faricy declares rail 
rate increases are “consequence, not cause” of inflation, and insigni- 
ficant factor in commodity prices.—Norwich University to honor Gren- 
ville M. Dodge.—Loomis tells Bar Association government seizure is 
no guarantee of settlement of labor disputes.—Impact of higher costs 
revealed by fact that 96 out of 124 Class I roads had smaller N.R.O.I. 
in July 1951 than in July 1950, despite generally higher gross. (See 
tables of revenues and expenses, pages 20, 22, 24, 26.)—Carpi calls 
Ex Parte 175 rate increase “insufficient.” 


In Washington 


NEW PEAK IN CAPITAL SPENDING: Class I roads are definitely 
headed for a new all-time high (nearly $1,500 million) in expenditures 
for capital improvements, according to the latest “Monthly Comment” 
(page 33). But what they'll get in return for their record-breaking 
spending is less, the “Comment” says, than they have gotten for less 
money in other years when prices in general were lower than now. 
The “Comment” also contains some significant comparisons of rail and 
truck rates, which show that the alleged “cheapness” of truck trans- 
portation is an illusory thing—selective at best and certainly not 
general. 
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AFTER 50 YEARS and one month 
with the New York Central—one- 
quarter of that time as its manager 
of public relations—Clarence R. 
Dugan plans to retire on September 
30. A brief sketch of his railroad 
career appears in the news pages, 
along with the announcement of 
Raymond F. Blosser’s appointment 
as his successor, and of other 
changes in the Central's public re- 
lations department. Mr. Dugan, we 
understand, will live in Fountain 
Head Heights, Hagerstown, Md.— 
right next to a golf course, on 
which he expects to spend most of 
at least the next 25 years. 





HIGHLIGHTS: Five more roads get amortization certificates.—Thomas E. 
Bickers, secretary of National Mediation Board, dies.—Army Transporta- 
tion Corps to buy railroad cars for all armed services.—Guy Otis Beale, 
C.&O. vice-president, heads N.P.A.’s Railroad Equipment Division.— 
Senate group takes wage case back to White House.—R.E.A. would cut 
parcel post weight limit:.—Truckers would pass on to shippers new New 
York state highway use tax. 


... And Elsewhere 


TRUCKS ON RAILS?: A Chicagoan with 20 years experience in the motor 
truck industry is going into business as the rail-trailer company to act as 
an intermediary between railroads and truck lines in securing highway 
trailer movements on railroad flat cars, and as agent for handling ter- 
minal operations for these movements. It is his intention to make flat cars 
and tie-down equipment available to interested railroads on a lease basis. 


PASSENGER DIESELS ON C. & O.: Since August 17 the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio’s “Sportsman,” between Detroit and Charlottesville, and 
its “George Washington,” between Cincinnati and Washington, have 
been hauled by four two-unit 4,500-hp. Electro-Motive diesel locomo- 
tives. The locomotives are part of the 107 units, including 27 for pas- 
senger service, ordered earlier this year (Railway Age, April 30, page 
48, and May 14, page 108). By the end of 1951, when the remaining 
passenger units will have been delivered, about 85 per cent of passen- 
ger service on the road’s Chesapeake district will be diesel hauled. 


AIR TRAVEL: United Air Lines broke all records on August 20 when 
it flew 6,903,000 revenue passenger-miles within the 24-hour period. 
A general upsurge in defense traffic, civilian business and vacation travel 
was cited as the cause of the new traffic peak. The same factors, in- 
cidentally, are helping the air lines in general to achieve constantly 
higher levels of traffic and revenue. 


MARKET PREFERS INDUSTRY: Stock market averages higher 
than at any time since the early 1930’s have recently attracted wide 
attention. On September 14, the “industrials” scored 276 on the Dow- 
Jones scale—just 6 per cent below their 1930 peak. On the same day, 
railroad shares stood just a shade under 84.5—or only a little over half 
their 1930 peak of 158. Yet the railroads’ gross business in 1951 is 
running almost twice as much as in 1930. 


WHO’S GETTING THE STEEL? According to the American Iron 
& Steel Institute, railroads and their equipment manufacturers received 
nearly 3.2 million tons, or 8.1 per cent, of total steel shipments in the 
first half of 1951, an increase of over 1.1 million tons, or 56 per cent, 
from the first half of 1950. Most of this increase, the institute says, 
was for freight cars. But car shortages are uncomfortably high again 
and there is no certainty at this time that future steel allotments will 
be sufficient to permit construction of the necessary minimum of 10,000 
new cars a month. In this situation, it is interesting to speculate on 
the blind display ad which appeared in the business opportunities sec- 
tion of a recent issue of the New York Times. A “multi-million dollar 
automotive body manufacturer,” the ad says, requires truck bodies “in 
large quantities.” It adds, in prominent type, “The procurement of steel 
can be arranged if necessary.” How? And from whom? 











Loads 
Six 
Times 


More 


On Any Continuous 


Paper 
ag i iting Machine! 


Forms Wr 





FREE TRIAL OF REPEAT-O-PAK 


FLOATING CARBON PAPER PROVES IT! 





One set of Repeat-O-Paks equals six complete loadings 
of flat sheet carbon. 





See for yourself how easily your operator can load at 
least a week’s supply of carbon paper on your equipment 
— in less than five minutes! 


You'll get as many as 7,000 forms from one set — and 
you'll eliminate the usual 25% flat sheet carbon paper 
waste. 


Cleaner, easier-to-read copies. Slashes carbon paper 
costs and time-outs for loading and unloading. 





That’s why modern railway operators are turning to 
Repeat-O-Pak floating carbon paper as the most efficient 
means of making copies of their Way Bills, Expense 
Forms, in fact, any continuous form on their I.B.M. and 
Underwood billing machines. (It fits all continuous 
forms writing machines including typewriters equipped 
with special attachments! ) 


Write today for free trial supply. Enclose sample of 
forms and tell name of continuous forms machine. No 


obligation. 


STANDARD 
MANIFOLD 
COMPAN Y 


333 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO, DEPT. A23-51 /} 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








For additional information, use postcard on pages 75, 76 9 
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20 Jobs in 
DIESEL SHOPS 


and TERMINALS 


T the right, for example, are listed 20 of the many different 
types of work performed in Diesel-electric shops and 
terminals. It is on these jobs, in connection either with regular 
maintenance, overhaul or repair, that Oakite cleaning, washing 
and descaling materials and methods today are providing a 
tested, successful way to save money and time. 


On each and all of these 20 jobs, Oakite Technical Service 
Representatives have accumulated a lot of solid knowledge 
and practical experience. It is this knowledge, experience and 
understanding of the chemistry of cleaning that enables them 
to submit recommendations which result in greater cleaning 
efficiency and economy in handling maintenance and over- 


haul operations. 


Available across the nation, at practically every divisional 
point on your road, Oakite Service can be a valuable aid to 
any road seeking ways to cut costs. Put it to work for you as 
have 107 out of 125 Class I roads. Won’t you write to us today? 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 46 Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
In Canada: Oakite Products of Canada, Ltd. 65 Front St. East, Toronto, Ont. 





Equipment on which Oakite Cleaning, Washing 
and Descaling Operations are Performed: 


1 Panel Type Air Filters 
2 Intake Filters 

3 Lube Oil Filters 

4 Lube Oil Coolers 

§ Fuel Oil Filters 

6 Suction Strainers 

7 Diesel Cooling Systems 


11 Water and Oil Radiators 
12 Engine Room, Cabs 

13 Diesel Engine (Exterior) 

14 Diesel Locomotive (Exterior) 
15 Trucks, Frames 

16 Brake Equipment 

17 Traction Motors 


8 Flash Type Steam Generators 18 Journal Boxes 


9 Pistons, Cylinder Liners 
10 Engine Parts 


For additional information, use postcard on pages 75, 76 


19 Generators 
20 Water and Fuel Pumps 
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4900 cars 
coming up! 


Want To learn some tricks about 
extra heavy assembly line work ... 
and the handling of big sub-assem- 
blies? Ask Union Pacific—now put- 
ting into service 4,500 new freight 
cars, built on its three assembly 
lines at Omaha, Grand Island, and 
Denver. 

One of the neatest tricks seen in 
this big project is the ingenious use 
of American Locomotive Cranes. 
These fast, flexible machines pick 
up, swing and place a whole truck 
unit, a one-piece boxcar side or other 
big components with amazing speed 
and accuracy. In addition, of course, 
U.P. uses its fleet of American Loco- 
motive Cranes for magnet handling 
of scrap; for unloading ties; for bridge 
work; for switching; and for dozens 
of other jobs. 

The American line . . . world’s 
largest selling family of locomotive 
cranes .. . offers gasoline, diesel or 
DiesELectric models, capacities 
from 25 to 80 tons. Mail the coupon 
for literature. 


AWANRNABVBWBARBBRBRRRRSRRRRR BRESRRSESREESE BREE EEE SB GB 


= 6? American Hoist & Derrick Co. 1604 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
@ Please send literature on 


AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


merican oist Ei Caracrrr DiesELectric [] Diesel 
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& Derrick Company (| NAME 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA COMPANY 
es ADDRESS 
Y CITY. _STATE 
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HERE ARE ITS FEATURES 


Parts Stocked to Your Needs— 

Your renewal parts requirements ories at the 

warehouse in your region. Managers of the si 
ver the stocks carrie 


have complete authority fe) 
d to your road, 


er with sales SP 


d in their region. 
team up to give Y 


togeth 
and thorough service. 


¢ Your Call— 


be tailored to meet your 


rts and engineering specialists are 


ou, can help you analyze your parts needs and help 


ts and Engineering Specialists a 


Par 
d engineering field service can 


Warehouse stocks an 
jlroad’s requirements. Factory-trained pa 


ral 
ready to work directly with y 


you with your maintenance program. 


an be co _ordinated 


Because the keyno 
with your storekeePing system, assuring you of OY ale low-cost service- 
31 Parts Service Centers 
ALCO- -GE locomotives on the road, @ nationwide staff is always 
ce. There are $ix 


ng field servi 


To keep your 
d engineeri 


ready to provide you with parts an 
regional parts warehouses —in Schenectady: Atlanta, Chicago, Seattle, Los 
ering the railroad centers of the 


Angeles, and St. Louis—and 25 sales offices COV 
nation. Use them to keep your ALCO- -GE locomotives * 











olling— and earning- 







































































ASSURED DEPENDABILITY with 
Exide -lronclad sarteries 


for car lighting and air-conditioning 


Baa uRe'! 


In Exide-Ironclad Batteries for car lighting 
and air-conditioning, you get power... per- 
formance ...economy. They were the first 
batteries to be developed specially for passenger 
car services. They are the outstanding batteries 
for the enlarged needs of today. Exide-Ironclad 
Batteries give you: 


AMPLE POWER for entire car lighting and 
air-conditioning loads... uniform voltage at 
proper values throughout run. 


STEADY LIGHTS and COOL CARS—high sustained 
voltage that keeps lights bright and compres- 
sors running steadily even during long stops. 


UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE—trouble-free per- 
formance—withstand vibration, shock, service 
variations and temperature difference. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 2 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


1888 
DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 63 YEARS 
1951 


Suaenaead*t 


LOW RATES OF DEPRECIATION — exceptionally 
long life. 


EASE OF SERVICING... easy to add water and 
keep charged. 


LOW COSTS of maintenance and repair. 


ABILITY TO MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS of car 
design and electrical loads. They can be 
easily changed or recharged in yard... are 
safe, clean, quiet. 

For service-proved dependability, equip all your 
passenger cars with Exide-Ironclad Batteries. 


Exide-Ironclad Batteries are the 
Best Power Buy... AT ANY PRICE 


DEPENDABLE 


**Exide-Ironclad”’ 
Reg. Trade-mark U. S. Pat. OJ. 









































“Flexo=-4’s sure slam the lid 
on hot-box worries!” 








National Flexo-4 journal lids are of malleable 
iron construction carefully designed to seal the 
front end of the box from dirt, and retain the oil. 
Each Flexo-4 lid offers 4 big advantages: 





LONG LIFE—malleable iron construction resists corro- 
sion, shock, distortion . . . lasts through the years. 





2s FLEXIBLE Fif—spring controlled...compensates for var- 
iations and wear of journal-box mouth and hinge lug. 












EY TIGHT FiT—keeps oil in and dirt and water out, 
4 | POSITIVE OIL RETURN—oil return ledge feeds oil into 












the box instead of letting it seep out of journal box 
... improves lubrication. 


FOR ALL NEW CARS AND REPLACEMENTS, SPECIFY NATIONAL FLEXO-4 LIDS. 
NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY, CLEVELAND 6, OHIO. 


\ MATIONAL MALLEABLE and ST - 


S @ YOKES @ DRAFT 






FOR TRANSPORTATION 
AND INDUSTRY 


( 
(aS) 
\ 









16 for additional information, use postcard on pages 75, 76 September 24, 1951 RAILWAY AGE 



















* 
use BA l D WIN Their cylindrical-wearing characteristics reduce liner i 
replacement costs, and eliminate the need for “‘oversizing.” | 
| 


DIESEL PARTS 




















BALDWIN DIESEL PISTONS are worth more, give far more wear. 








Mighty good reasons’ why it pays to always use Baldwin 
Diesel Pistons and other genuine Baldwin replacement parts, f 

Seven conveniently located warehouses are geared ' 

to immediately handle your needs. 


BALDWIN -LIMA -HAMILTON wet 


PHILADELPHIA 42, PA, ° OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES i 




















Management 
and Labor 
BOTH agree that the 
High Cost of 
EYE ACCIDENTS 
Can be Cut— NOW! 





Eye Accidents Cost $160,000,000 
In these days of accelerated production, what to do about In LOS MAN HOURS* 


other high costs may be debatable, but the wisdom of pre- 
venting eye accidents and their high costs is clearly appar- 
ent by simple arithmetic. A goggle representing an invest- 
ment of about $2.30 can prevent a four figure claim... 
keep an experienced man on the job instead of a novice 
. .. protect the valuable machine he works on (as well as 
the man) . . . keep volume up and rejects down. Add the 
direct savings in medical care, first aid, and the indirect details. 


benefits of improved morale, and the case for an AO Eye 
Protection Program is overwhelming — particularly when 
the program can pay for itself in less than 6 months time! 
Ask your nearest AO Safety Representative for complete 







*ESTIMATE. Does not include average cost of compensation which even for the 
low cost year of 1938 was $328.00. 


MPANY 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS @¢ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


September 24, 1951 RAILWAY AGE 
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The A-S-F Ride-Control Package has been rede-~ 
signed and re-engineered to give you even longer life 
and simpler installation—in addition to all its well 
known features. Here are the changes: 


Top and bottom plates have been completely re- 
designed for greater strength and longer service life. 
This results from A-S-F’s program of constant product de- 
velopment and improvement. 


Friction-surfaces are now built right into the lower 
plate, which is cast alloy steel with flame-hardened fric- 
tion surfaces. Years of performance already prove beyond 
question that Ride-Control friction wear is negligible; 
friction plates do not require replacement; so friction sur- 
faces are now integral with the bottom plate. 


Installation has been simplified. In the old design, 
springs were held under compression by a bar, to be re- 
moved after installation to permit maximum spring travel. 
In the new Package, an ingenious arrangement holds the 
springs under compression. Small blocks mounted on a 
spring strip are set between bolt washers and the under- 
side of the bottom plate. At the first pressure of car weight 
or the first service bump, the springy strip snaps these 
blocks out from between bolt washer and plate, permitting 
full floating spring travel. It’s proof against forgetfulness ! 


| GIVES OLD FREIGHT CARS AN EASIER RIDE 


| The new easy-to-install Ride-Control Package ap- 
plies the famous A-S-F Ride-Control principle to 
existing freight cars. It gives 2% to 3 inches of spring 
travel in place of the old AAR-standard 1% to 1% 
Obviously the softer springs and longer 





inches. 
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E-CONTROL 
PACKAGE 


--- Simpler installation 


“Rs 
en 
ial 


eta. 
lie 
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Pas 


travel, properly controlled, give an easier ride. The 
friction principle provides three-way control—lateral, 
longitudinal, and vertical. Load and friction springs 
combine to make the unit self-centering. 


SAVES THESE THREE WAYS 


Ride-Control saves much more than it costs. It 
helps protect lading and cut claims. It helps protect 
rolling stock and cut repair costs. It helps protect 
roadbed and cut track maintenance. The Ride-Con- 
trol Package makes it possible to apply this three- 
way protection to your present rolling stock. 

Why not start now to make these savings? Write 
for bulletins, or ask the A-S-F representative for 
details. 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


Mint Mark of fi) Fine Products 






gives you greater strength 
eee integral friction surface 
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A.A.R. APPROVED 
FOR INTERCHANGE 












_ “we Passenger cars #2925 
“We _and #2930 on thea» 
 ) Se, which makes 
a weekly round trip (4500 
miles) between Chicago and 
Los Angeles, were test lubricated 
with LUBRIKO M-1 on March 12 of 
this year. 
On June 19, after 108,000 miles of service, these cars were 
checked. No servicing was required—no additional lubri- 
cation was added. 
Other cars (not LUBRIKO lubricated) in this same 
passenger train had to be lubricated every 2500 miles or, 
during the same period, 43 times. 


Write today for LUBRIKO Railroad Case Histories! 


* Name on request. 


You are SAFE with LUBRIKO 


THE MASTER LUBRICANT 


MASTER [UBRIGANTS COMPANY PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ARE YOU ON 
A MAINTENANCE 


Correct Lubrication can help you increase 
Diesel availability, stretch periods between 
overhauls, cut maintenance costs. 


If your Diesels are in the shop more than they 
should be, Socony-Vacuum Correct Lubrication may 
well be the answer to your troubles. 


As the pioneer in Diesel lubrication, we know that 
it takes all three—operator, builder and oil 
supplier—to solve the many varied problems of 
modern railroad Diesel operation. That’s why our 
men conduct laboratory tests and field evaluations— 
constantly exchange their findings with leading 
operators and builders. That’s why, too, our lubri- 
cating oils today contain all the known qualities 
necessary for top Diesel efficiency! 


A program of Correct Lubrication brings you all the 
benefits of this vast experience—these advanced 
products. Why not start such a program on your 
road today? 
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SOCONY-VACUUM 
Chuect Libs 


WORLD'S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 
AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., RAILROAD DIVISION 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


September 24, 1951 RAILWAY AGE For additional information, use postcard on pages 75, 76 2 
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HE FIRST ADVERTISEMENT of this series told how 

Vapor-Drying* could give you immediate savings of 
$6.60 or eventual savings of over $100.00 per mile yearly. 
Next we explained how Vapor-Drying corrected gum’s 
disadvantages, making it the equal of oak as a crosstie 
material. And last month, in an analogy between transverse 
fissures in steel rail and checking and splitting crossties, 
we showed how Vapor-Drying prevented such defects, 
imparting longer life to crossties. 


Having followed this Vapor-Drying series thus far, many 
readers will now naturally inquire: ‘How much does it 


cost?” 


We'll answer straight and to the point. A railroad might 
invest about 30 cents more in a Vapor-Dried and treated 
crosstie than in an air-seasoned one. That works out to 
about six per cent additional. 


In actual practice, however, this difference may be 
whittled down or even disappear entirely when other 
factors are considered. For instance, there’s the matter of 
decay and splitting “on the yard” during the air-seasoning 
period before creosoting. Every tie producer knows such 
loss causes many rejections which increase the cost of each 
usable tie. With Vapor-Drying you have no decay or 
splitting “on the yard” because there is no long air-season- 
ing period. Consequently you make real savings at this 


point. 


Then take tie irons. You know what you pay for them 
and what it costs to apply them. It can amount to nine 
cents per tie—or more. Vapor-Drying saves that, for it 
makes tie irons unnecessary. 


Another hidden tie cost has been mentioned before in 
this series; insurance and interest on investment during the 
seasoning period. Call this five per cent of the tie cost, a 
conservative figure. Vapor-Drying cuts this in half because 


This is the fifth in a series of discussions on the 
economic aspects of Vapor-Drying. Another will 


appear soon. 


(Advertisement) 
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it enables you to reduce your tie inventory at least fifty 
per cent. 


These three factors in combination might easily account 
for nearly all of that 30 cents differential, but since 
they are variable, let's forget them temporarily and stick 
to simple known quantities. So, going back to that 30 
cents; just what do you get for it? 


Well, for one thing, longer tie life. According to A.R.E.A. 
figures, the national average life of crossties is about 231% 
years. At today’s prices, that comes to 20 cents a year per 
tie. At that rate, a Vapor-Dried tie would only have to last 
a year and a half longer to justify its slightly higher cost. 


Will it last one and a half years longer? Or two, three, 
five, or ten years longer? Nobody knows for sure. After all, 
Vapor-Drying is only ten years old, and our oldest con- 
trolled test was only started eight years ago. But railroad 
engineers and wood preservation experts who have looked 
into Vapor-Drying seem agreed that five more years is 
not too much to expect of these ties. They say this because 
Vapor-Dried ties observed after five to eight years show 
few of the beginning signs of decay which are usually 
present in air-seasoned ties of the same age. Now five 
years more life is roughly 20 per cent longer, and that 
has to equal a 20 per cent saving. When it comes to any 
maintenance cost, especially a major one such as crossties, 
you'll find few railroads deliberately ignoring a 20 per 
cent saving! 


Thorough testing and investigation led the Norfolk & 
Western to adopt Vapor-Drying. Among other roads con- 
ducting tests with uniformly favorable first results are the 
Southern, Atlantic Coast Line, Clinchfield, Charleston & 
Western Carolina, and Piedmont & Northern. As a process 
with tremendous cost-cutting possibilities, Vapor-Drying 
merits your careful inquiry. Get the whole story from 
Vapor-Drying Division, Taylor-Colquitt Co., Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. 
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Ribbons of steel linking the far reaches of our 
great land are symbolic reminders that the 
Railroads have made significant contributions to 





America’s p From farms to urban markets, 
from resources tc ied industries, from 
manufacturer to consum« , the Railroads have 

lent a mighty hand to Aibalon .. .to improve.. 


and promote. ..our way of life. 

For over half a century QC.f-, too, has been a 
prominent part of this progress through its service 
to the Railroads ins is g the finest that can be 
made in freight and passenger cars. QC, f; has 
indeed pioneered countless improvements in design 
and fabrication techniques to give the Railroads _ 
the highest quality cars and equipment ever built. 

QLC.f- continues its proud association with 
America’s Railroads ...‘Agents of Progress’. 
American Car and Foundry Company, New York 
Chicago « St. Louis ¢ Cleveland « Philadelphia 
Washington « San Francisco. 
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NYCO SANDERS 


You Run wie ted Fue 
With a Given Amount of Sand... 


It has been proven again and again—NYCO SANDERS do a precise 
and thorough job and yet use not to exceed half the sand compared 
to conventional practice. This means important savings in the time 
and labor needed for refilling sand boxes and in the maintenance 
and operation of sand driers and sanding towers and in unnecessary 
dust causing troublesome and costly wear and tear on bearings and 
in continuous washing and wiping of locomotives to keep them 


presentable. 


NYCO’S high velocity “pin-point” distribution of the sand provides 
maximum traction without fouling running gear or ballast. Wearing 
parts are quickly renewable. Use these efficient sanders for long serv- 


ice life at low cost—on either Diesel or steam locomotives. 


SRERT DORTHERT 
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Responsible managements of the railroads cannot 
tamely accept the niggardly increase in freight rates au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
cision in Ex Parte 175, for the simple reason that the 
resultant rate level is not sufficient to yield the industry 
the net income required to keep railroad property in- 
tact, in the face of depreciation and obsolescence. More- 
over, if this regulatory parsimony persists and brings 
about the inevitable transportation shortage, perhaps in a 
time of tragic national peril, it will be railroad manage- 
ments—not the regulators—who will be held up to op- 
probrium, unless the managements now put before the 
public the facts of this situation with all the force they 


can command. 


No More Miracles 


Only a miracle—sometimes known as the “Mike Gorm- 
ley miracle”’—saved the country during World War II 


from a drastic shortage of transportation, brought on 
by the starvation the railroads suffered during the Thir- 
ties. The Interstate Commerce Commission is evidently 
hoping that the railroads have other similar or greater 
miracles up their sleeves—once again to sustain high 
output with little or no input. Practical railroad men 
know. however, that the supply of such miracles is ex- 
hausted. 

There is more than one reason for the shortage of 
freight cars from which the country has suffered prac- 
tically ever since hostilities began in Korea—but, cer- 
tainly, the most important contributing factor was the 
dearth of freight car orders by the railroads for many 
months prior to the Korean trouble. And the reasons 
why freight car orders had dried up were (1) the poor 
outlook for peacetime traffic volume in the face of whole- 
sale diversion of tonnage to subsidized and virtually 
unregulated competitors; and (2) the fact that financial 
houses were beginning to question the security offered 
by many railroads for further equipment loans. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


RAILROADS CONDEMNED TO 
ATTRITION OF THEIR PLANT 


In the decade 1921-1930, inclusive, the investment in 
railroad property averaged $23 billion. The Transpor- 
tation Act of 1920 gave the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission mandate so to regulate rates as to enable the 


se 


railways to earn on the average a “fair return on a fair 
valuation.” In an opinion in 1922 the commission held 
that an average of 534 per cent would be such a “fair 
return,” and with rates the commission authorized the 
railways earned net operating income in 1921-1930 av- 
eraging $1,017 million annually. This was about .4.2 per 
cent on the $23 billion average investment reported. The 
commission justified the difference between 5%4 per cent 
and 4,2 per cent on the ground that the investment re- 
ported exceeded the “fair value” of the properties, and 
that the return actually allowed approximated a “fair 
return on fair value.” 

At the end of 1950 the investment in road and equip- 
ment had increased to $2914 billion, or to $614 billion 
more than it averaged in 1921-1930. Net operating in- 
come in 1950 was $1,040 million and produced a return 
of only about 3.5 per cent on the investment reported. 
Bearing in mind that the commission had considered 
itself obligated to authorize rates that yielded 4.2 per cent 
on an average investment of $23 billion, why, then, did 
it not consider itself obligated to authorize rates that 
would yield 4.2 per cent on an investment of $2914 bil- 
lion in 1950? This would have meant a net operating 
income of $1,239 million, or about $200 million more 
than was earned in 1950, or than probably can be earned 
under the increases authorized in Ex Parte 175. 


“Agenda for Inflation” 


The London “Economist” has recently published a 
series of articles under the heading “Agenda for the 
Age of Inflation,” and the first canon of the “Agenda” 
is: The replacement of fixed assets and of stock-in-trade 
must be freed of income tax. This is just another way 
of saying that, if a nation does not want its industrial 
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(and railroad) plant to shrivel up and vanish in a pro- 
tracted period of rising prices, then care must be taken 
that these industries be allowed enough money after pay- 
ing operating expenses and taxes to replace their plant 
and machinery as it wears out. Routine charges to de- 
preciation would do this if the value of the dollar were 
not declining, but such charges today will turn up only 
half the cash needed for replacement when a machine 
purchased before World War II wears out. Hence it is 
that—just to keep their plant intact, and without any 
provision for added capacity—the railroads today ought 
to have not less than twice the net earnings they had 
in the Twenties. 

That is to say. at a time when traffic is as heavy as 
it is now, the railroads ought to be allowed, if they can, to 
earn substantially more than $2 billion of net railway 
operating income. From the book “Rates of Return— 
Class I Line-Haul Railways, 1941-48,” by Sidney L. Mil- 
ler, Virgil D. Cover, et al., can be cited irrefutable facts 
showing the miserly treatment the railroads have suffered, 
compared not only to unregulated industry but to the 
regulated utilities as well—enterprises against which the 
railroads are competing, very unsuccessfully, for avail- 
able investment capital. 

It is a safe assumption that the American people do 
not want railroad service to fall down in a time of 
national peril. It is equally safe to assume that they 
do not want the railroads to have to look to the public 
treasury as a source of necessary capital. Yet one or the 
other, and perhaps both, of these results will inevitably 
follow the continuance of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s present policy of railroad rate regulation. It is 
hard to account for the myopia of the able and honorable 
men who comprise the commission on so simple an issue 
as this one. But nobody, including railroad management. 
who knows the facts and acquiesces in them is likely to 
retain, or deserve from history, a reputation for com- 


petence and responsibility. 





CAN DIESEL WHEEL 
STAMPING BE ELIMINATED? 


A measure which gives every indication of reducing 
diesel wheel failures has been taken by the Association 
of American Railroads’ wheel committee in recommend- 
ing an alternate method of marking wheels in which 
the stamping is done on the hub rather than on the rim. 
Because sharp corners or any other abrupt change in 


section cause stress concentration, it is more desirable 





—or perhaps, more accurately, less undesirable — to 
stamp at a location other than the rim where stresses 
are likely to be most severe. It would, of course, be still 
better to omit stamping altogether. Can this be done? 

. ; noe ‘ 

I'wo major objectives are served by stamping wheels. 
The stamping avoids getting the wrong class of wheel on 
a locomotive, and it identifies failures. If only the first 
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objective had to be attained, it could be done fairly 
readily by some other procedure. Possibly a tag could 
be affixed to the wheel with wire or perhaps by a spring 
clip in the bore to identify the wheel as to class. Maybe 
a smooth identification mark could be formed on the 
wheel during manufacture; such a mark could take the 
form of one ring for a Class A wheel, two rings for a 
Class B, etc. 

The full information that stamping provides for iden- 
tifying wheels that failed in service is not so easily at- 
tained; no other method that can be thought of at the 
moment would give. as stamping does, a permanent 
record of the date and company of manufacture, the 
class of wheel. and the exact wheel that failed. But one 
system comes to mind that would give information of 
equivalent value. 

Suppose 100 wheels are received from manufacturer 
“DPD,” stamped with serial numbers 7400 to 7499. If wheel 
7422 fails in service. the stamping gives all the necessary 
information about it, including the fact that it was No. 
7422. Now assume that the wheels had not been stamped, 
but a record kept of the lot number and when and from 
whom received. If, then, a second record is kept of each 
locomotive to which a wheel from this lot is applied, 
every bit of information is available which stamping 
would furnish except which particular wheel in the lot 
failed. How really important is it to know whether it 
was the first wheel in the lot that failed or the last wheel, 


or some in-between wheel? 





“IT LOOKS EASY” 


One of the best editorials yet written on the railroads 
recently appeared in the Baltimore Sun. under apt heading, 
“The Railroads Make It Look Too Easy.” 

The Sun commented on some major new improvements 
made by railroads which serve Baltimore. Then it said, 
“Perhaps the railroads have only their own efficiency to 
blame for the fact that the public generally takes their 
services for granted. Their services are, on the whole, made 
inconspicuous by their smoothness of operation. When one 
travels by automobile one expects the delays, detours and 
dust made necessary by road repairs and new construction. 
The railroads, in contrast, somehow manage to rip up road- 
beds, replace thousands of ties and rail sections each year 
and remodel bridges without any breaks in service. And the 
weather, of which one is acutely conscious in air travel, is 
not even a conscious factor (to the passenger) in railroad- 
ing. short of a blizzard or hurricane. 

“The city dweller expects, without thinking about it, that 
there will be a steady supply of fruit from Florida and 
California, potatoes from Maine, cars from Detroit, lumber 
from Oregon, meat from Chicago and off-season vegetables 
frem the Gulf states. The traveler expects clean sheets and 
tabie linens, fresh meat and vegetables on the menu, hot 
and cold running water, air-conditioning and power for 
electric razors, wherever the train goes and whatever the 
conditions outside. The public expects, without knowing how 
box-cars are routed or the price of one locomotive, that the 
railroads will instantly meet military supply and_trans- 
portation needs, not only without excuses but without any 
real curtailment of civilian services.” 

Yes, the railroads make it look easy—because back of 
their services is the finest, best integrated and most efficient 
transportation organization the world has ever known.— 
Editorial in the St. Johnsbury, Vt., Caledonian. 
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creases in freight rates 


Latest estimates submitted by Class 
I railroads to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics indicate that 
the carrier’s gross capital expenditures 
for 1951 will total $1,457,811,000. The 
estimates were in line with earlier pre- 
dictions that the year’s expenditures 
would be at an all-time high, but they 
moved the prospective peak $81.4 mil- 
lion above that involved in the earlier 
projections. 

The figures were summarized by the 
bureau in the latest issue of its 
“Monthly Comment.” which also con- 
tained an article with data showing 
that the 1950 ton-mile revenue of the 
railroads was only about one-fourth 
that of motor carriers. Other articles 
discussed the age of locomotives and 
the distribution by commodity groups 
of the general increases in freight 
rates, 

The estimate of 1951 expenditures 
was based on returns made by 127 
roads which submitted estimates for 
the third and fourth quarters as well 
as reporting their actual outlays for 
the first half. The total of $1,457,811,- 
000 compares with the earlier estimate 
of $1.376 million (Railway Age, 
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Railroads Now See 1951's Gross Capital 
Expenditures Totaling $1,457 Million 


Latest estimates are in line with earlier predictions that year’s out- 
lays will be at all-time high, but they move the prospective peak 
up $81.4 million; ‘“Monthiy Comment” also compares ton-mile 
revenues of railroads and trucks, and has other articles on age of 
locomotives and distribution by commodity groups of general in- 


March 26, page 49), and with a 1950 
total of $1,066 million for all 131 
Class I roads. The present all-time 
high is 1949’s $1,312 million. 

During the first half of this year, 
the 131 roads made gross capital ex- 
penditures totaling $660.1 million. 
This included $10.8 million spent by 








quarters. Other figures are given in an 
accompanying table, reproduced from 
the “Comment.” 

After noting that the full-year esti- 
mates predicted an all-time high, the 
bureau made this further comment: “It 
should be noted, however, that be- 
cause of the current high price levels 
the actual number of the various units 
of equipment and quantities of road- 
way materials purchased in 1951 are 
likely to be considerably lower than 
in some of the earlier years.” 

The ton-mile-revenue comparisons 
showed a motor carrier average for 
1950 of 5.162 cents, as compared with 
a railroad average of 1.329 cents. The 
latter is 25.7 per cent of the former. 
During the 1942-1950 period. that per- 


centage ranged from 1947’s 22.5 to 








the four roads which failed to fur- 1949’s 25.9. 
nish estimates for the third and fourth Meanwhile, the railroads’ average 
Actual and Estimated Gross Capital Expenditures— 
Class | Steam Railways 
Number oad Equipment Total 
Period of roads Thousands Thousands Thousands 
Estimated 1951: 
NS nin code bit aswekeanuaeneaee 127 $103,574 $265,525 $369,099 
EN aus 0 6.5. Asa ore wae ene bb 127 95,616 332,957 428,573 
COE, ee ee re 127 199,190 598,482 797,672 
Total: 1951 actual and estimated ......... 351,632 1,106,179 1,457,811 
Percent of change: 
Ist half 1951 vs. Ist half of 1950 ..... +27.4 +36.1 +34.0 
2nd half 1951 (Est.) vs. 2nd half 1950 .. +19.4 +-47.3 +39.2 
Year 1951 (actual and estimated) vs. 1950 +-22.7 +419 +36.8 
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Estimated Average Percentage Increases in Freight Rates 
Authorized Since June 30, 1946 


Commodity Group 
Products of agriculture 
I! Animals and products 
1! Products of mines 
1V_ Products of forests 


V&VI Manufactures and miscellaneous, 
including forward traffic : 


Vil Less-carload traffic 
Total, all commodities 


Including effect of Western trunk-line 
Zone 1 increase She oe 


* Does not include effect of extra authorizations for 


last line. 


United Eastern Pocahontas Southern Western 
States* district region region district* 
57.6 63.1 64.7 59.7 55.2 
71.0 78.3 78.5 71.1 64.9 
53.5 55.2 53.5 54.4 49.3 
70.2 77.5 77.7 73.8 66.5 
76.1 86.1 85.8 72.6 66.6 
77.9 87.1 87.1 74.3 67.4 
67.1 73.2 67.0 67.0 61.5 
67.6 62.0 


Western trunk-line Zong 1, except as shown on 





revenue per ton-mile has increased re- 
latively more since 1942 than has that 
of the motor carriers. On the basis of 
1942 as 100, the railroad index num- 
bers for 1949 and 1950 were 143.7 and 
142.6. respectively. In the case of the 
motor carriers, the index numbers for 
1949 and 1950 were the same—138. 

The bureau’s comment on these fig- 
ures included a warning against as- 
suming that changes in rates are in- 
dicated by changes in the averages. 
The averages, it was explained, are 
affected by changes in lengths of haul, 
consist of traffic, and size of ship- 
ments. The bureau also noted that the 
1950 figures “mark a departure from 
the upward trend for both types of 
carriers.” 

In another article, the bureau 
presented and discussed motor car- 
rier figures reflecting 1950 truckload 
and less-truckload traffic and revenues. 
These data showed that 729 intercity 
truckers of Class I reported freight 
revenues totaling $1,247 million for 
1950. when they billed 146.1 mil- 
lion shipments weighing a total of 
81.9 million tons. 

The bureau pointed out that only 2.5 
per cent of the shipments billed rep- 
resented truckloads (10,000 Ib. or 
more); but this trafic accounted for 
“more than one-third of the freight 
revenue and nearly half of the total 
tonnage.” In comparing the truck rev- 
enue figures with like railroad data, 
the bureau made this comment: 

“Revenue comparisons . . . are 
obviously affected by variations in the 
length of haul and in the consist of 
traffic . . . However. the average rev- 
enue per ton on truckload shipments 
was nearly double the revenue figure 
of $5.80 on all rail carload freight 
per ton originated in 1950. In con- 
trast, truckload revenue per ton was 
not quite $1 higher than the $9.97 
average revenue per ton for Manu- 
factures and Miscellaneous rail car- 
load freight in the same year. On less- 
truckload freight the average revenue 
per ton of $19.24 was 40 per cent less 
than the $32.41 per ton on rail less- 
carload freight originated in 1950.” 

[he bureau’s compilation showing 
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the distribution of freight-rate  in- 
creases by commodity groups is in an 
accompanying table, reproduced from 
the “Comment.” In discussing this 
showing, the bureau pointed out that 
it assumes intrastate increases in line 


Rail Rate Effect on Prices 


The total effect on prices of things 
most people buy of railroad freight 
rate increases authorized this year, ap- 
plied to all rates on everything and 
at every step of the way, amounts to 
no more than one-third of one per 
cent of the wholesale value of com- 
modities at destination and a. still 
smaller percentage of retail prices, 
William T. Faricy, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
said in St. Joseph, Mich., on Septem- 
ber 19. 

Addressing the Economic Club of 
Southwestern Michigan, Mr. Faricy 
pointed out that there is a tendency 
to over-emphasize the effect of rail- 
road rates. He called attention to the 
fact that “freight rates were among 
the last prices to start rising, have 
risen far less than prices in general. 
and are today an even smaller part of 
prices than they were when war be- 
gan in 1939.” 

If there were nothing in the present 
economic situation more _ inflationary 
than increases in railroad rates, he 
continued, “we might all of us look 
to the future without misgiving. The 
fact of the matter is that increases in 
freight rates are consequences of in- 
flation, not causes. They did not start 
the inflationary spiral, but have fol- 
lowed it, lagging behind all the way. 
They cannot properly be singled out 
from other prices which have had to 
follow upward pressures of inflation. 
The question is not whether the United 
States can afford to permit railroads 
to charge rates which are realistically 
related to today’s levels of wages, 
prices and taxes. The question is 
whether, in the interest of its national 
strength, the United States can afford 





with the interstate adjustment. Thus, 
the estimates are “overstated to some 
extent.” Also, the discussion con- 
tinued, “it should be emphasized that 
the percentages are overall averages for 
the commodity groups and_= areas 
concerned and that the increases on 
specific movements of individual com- 
modities within a group may vary 
widely on both ides of the figure 
shown.” 





Age of Locomotives 

The article on the age of locomo- 
tives has figures showing that Class 
I roads on December 31, 1950, had 
in service 14,047 diesel-electrics, of 
which 96.6 per cent were built dur- 
ing the 1940-1950 period. Those same 
roads also had in service 25,640 steam 
locomotives, of which 87.2 per cent 
were built before January 1, 1930, 
and only 1.7 per cent were built in 
the six years ended with 1950. Elec- 
tric locomotives in service totaled 788, 
of which about 89 per cent were built 
prior to January 1, 1940. 


Exaggerated, Says Faricy 


not to permit railroads to make such 
charges.” 

The alternative to adequate railroad 
rates and revenues, based upon to- 
day’s level of costs, is a weakened and 
debilitated railroad system, Mr. Fa- 
ricy warned. “That, most certainly, is 
something this nation cannot afford.” 
he went on. “It cannot afford it in 
time of peace, when a railroad system 
financially impaired could not attract 
the necessary capital for continued im- 
provement. Impaired railroads would 
mean inadequate service—far more 
costly than adequate service at com- 
pensatory rates. In time of war, or 
threatened war, the nation can afford 
even less to permit its railroads to be- 
come weakened and impaired through 
lack of revenues adequate to meet to- 
day’s necessary costs.” 

Mr. Faricy concluded by reminding 
his audience that this country’s 
strength depends on many things: Its 
political institution of freedom, its in- 
dustrious and ingenious people and its 
rich natural resources. “But even with 
all these, the United States could not 
produce as it does and live as it does, 
could not remain in health and 
strength, without its magnificent sys- 
tem of transportation. The backbone 
of that system, without which other 
forms of transport could not have been 
created and could not be maintained 
and operated today, is the railroad. 
The continuance of adequate and eco- 
nomical railroad service depends upon 
strong and healthy railroads. The 
strength and health of railroads of the 
United States so long as they remain 
privately owned and business operated 
can be derived only from revenues 
they collect for their services.” 
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Seizure Called No Guarantee Of Settling Labor Disputes 


Government seizure of railroads is 
no guarantee of settlement of labor 
disputes, Daniel P. Loomis, chairman 
of the Association of Western Rail- 
ways, said on September 18 in an ad- 
dress to the Public Utility Section of 
the American Bar Association in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 
Federal seizure does two things, he 
added — it keeps the public utility in 
operation rendering essential service 
to the public and it gives employees 
work, thereby preventing loss of wag- 
es. 

“IT think it is a fair conclusion,” Mr. 
Loomis continued, “that the average 
worker does not want to lose wages 
because of a strike. Even if a strike 
results in a larger increase than might 
otherwise be obtained the worker has 
to work many hours to make up for 
the loss in wages. This is a simple 
mathematical fact. A worker making 
$75 a week who loses two weeks be- 
cause of a strike which eventually 
brings him five cents an hour more 
than could have been obtained without 
a strike would have to work 3,000 
nours at that increase to equal the 
earnings he lost during the period he 
was on strike. 

“If government fixes the wages and 
working conditions during the period 
of government seizure it may be giv- 
ing aid and comfort to one side or 
the other and it is still an open ques- 
tion whether either management or 
labor will accept such wages or work- 
ing conditions as a means of settling 
the dispute. In the case of the rail- 
roads, a board appointed by the Presi- 
dent will already have investigated the 
dispute and made recommendations 
for settlement. Is the government 
then, in case of seizure, to create a 
new board or commission to review 
the finding of the President’s board? 
If the government does fix wages and 
working conditions which result in 
greater concessions to the unions than 
could otherwise be obtained, will not 
the unions be encouraged to resort 
more and more to the technique of 
forcing government seizure?” 


“Considerable Reluctance” 


Because of these considerations, and 
because of the experience of recent 
years, railroads after much delibera- 
tion decided to support the principle 
of compulsory arbitration and to favor 
making reports of Presidential Emer- 
gency Boards final and binding for at 
least a limited period of time, Mr. 
Loomis said. This decision, he pointed 
out, was reached with “considerable 
reluctance and after more than three 
years of study and discussion. . . The 
only substitute yet devised which can 
take the place of the strike or of gov- 
ernment seizure is arbitration where 
both sides are given full opportunity 
to present all the evidence and argu- 
ment they wish before an impartial 
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tribunal and where the result is final 
and binding on both sides. Thus ad- 
ministrative process would be substi- 
tuted for the law of force and essen- 
tial public service would be main- 
tained.” 


Ex Parte 175 Increase 
Was Insufficient—Carpi 


Railroads, especially those in the 
east, are denied the opportunity to 
earn the money to carry out long 
range programs of maintenance and 
improvements and to provide the best 
in the way of facilities as a means of 
reducing operating costs, Fred Carpi, 
vice-president—trafhic, of the Pennsyl- 
vania, said in Pittsburgh on Septem- 
ber 13 at a meeting of the Allegheny 
Regional Advisory Board. 

The 7.5 per cent increase in freight 
rates recently authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for 
railroads in eastern territory is sufh- 
cient, he added. “to meet only little 
more than half the added operating 
expense due to boosts in wages and 
the prices of materials in the two 
years since the last permanent in- 


crease in freight rates went into ef- 
fect.” 

It is difficult to understand, Mr. 
Carpi continued. “why the eastern 
railroads’ proposal for a 15 per cent 
increase was slashed practically in 
half. The necessity for the increases 
was never more real, and yet we have 
to go through a long process of prov- 
ing what everyone else knows to be 
true. You simply cannot have—as we 
so clearly do have—an increase in 
the wage bill of 140 per cent and an 
increase in the cost of fuel and sup- 
plies of 130 per cent since 1939 while 
freight rates on the average have in- 
creased only 67.6 per cent during the 
same period, without having a real 
problem, and today it is a serious one. 
Indications are that it will grow 
worse. Improved efficiency is not the 
answer, for obviously while we are 
steadily increasing the efficiency of 
our operation, it is just not possible 
to meet such pyramiding costs without 
faster and more adequate action on 
our prices. No other industry is re- 
quired to do that.” 

Railroads, the Pennsylvania ofhcial 
told his audience, cannot continue 
indefinitely “to provide the class of 
service that you need and to which 
you are entitled. on the meager re- 
turns of recent years. This problem 





THE IMPORTANCE OF RAILROAD 
TRANSPORTATION to the nation’s 
economy is stressed in an activated 
diorama in the new reception room of 
the Hagan building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sponsored by the Hagan Corporation 
and its subsidiaries, Hall Laboratories, 
Inc., and Calgon, Inc., the diorama and 
accompanying displays are intended to 
indicate the wide variety of industries 
served by those companies. The diorama 
shows the miniature buildings of a 
model city, with a busy railroad serving 
its many industrial plants. The pages 
of a history book turn, to reveal that 
all the industries, and also the railroad 
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itself, are served by one or more of 


Hagan’s present 17 divisions. The 
Hagan Corporation, founded in 1918, 
was the first to design and apply auto- 
matic combustion control to steam power 
plants, including those of a number of 
railroads. Hall Laboratories, Inc., found- 
ed in 1925, are water consultants for 
many industries, including railroads. 
Calgon, Inc., founded in 1934, is the 
manufacturer of Calgon, used for con- 
trolling scale and corrosion in water 
supplies, such as water for boilers of 
steam locomotives, and of Transglo, a 
product which is used in cleaning rail- 
road cars 
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should be recognized by you, by the 
public at large. and by the regulatory 
agencies for what it means to our 
country’s defense and well being. Un- 
less adequate relief is afforded, de- 
terioration will be a natural conse- 
quence.” 

“Railroads are fighting for self pre- 
servation,” Mr. Carpi concluded. “You 
may say that self-interest is involved. 
and it is undeniably so, but the broad- 
er question is the survival of free 
enterprise. None of us should look 
upon the possibility of nationalization 
with a complacent eye, dismissing 
the idea as an impossibility. It can 
happen here and has happened else- 
where, not only with railroads but 
with other enterprises. But we can 
stop it here if all of us continue alert 
and alive to the necessity of maintain- 
ing our railroad industry in a strong 
position, not only willing but desir- 
ous of rendering the best and most 
economical transportation.” 


C.P. Takes Over 37 Miles 
Of Government-Built Track 


The Canadian Pacific has taken over 
37 miles of railroad newly built for it 
by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Powe: 
Commission to replace a stretch of 
track which will be flooded by a hy- 
dro-electric development. The new 
trackage, between Mattawa, Ont., and 
Timiskaming, Que., on the 113-mile 
branch line to Angliers, Que., goes 
north from the C.P.’s main line at Mat- 
tawa and parallels the Ontario-Quebec 
border. Rails and fastenings, telegraph 
lines and poles and some ties will be 
salvaged from the old line’ before 
water flows over the area. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended Septembe- 15 totaled 
850,812 cars, the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads announced on Septem- 
ber 20. This was an increase of 117,- 
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904 cars, or 16.1 per cent, compared 
with the previous week, which includ- 
ed Labor Day; a decrease of 15,846 
cars, or 1.8 per cent, compared with 
the corresponding week last year; and 
an increase of 107,790 cars, or 14.5 
per cent. compared with the equiva- 
lent 1949 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended September 8. which _ in- 
cluded the Labor Day holiday, te- 
taled 732,908 cars; the summary for 
that week, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division, A.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, September 8 


District 1951 1950 1949 
Eastern iee 118,773 127,154 107,337 
Allegheny ..... 150,037 156,570 122,612 
Pocahontas .... 55,564 56,564 36,281 
Southern ...... 110,138 107,983 92,242 
Northwestern .. 131,575 130,872 113,683 
Central Western 109,995 116,294 101,947 
Southwestern .. 56,826 56,012 49,860 


Total Western 
Districts .... 298,396 303,178 265,490 


Total All Roads 732,908 751,449 623,962 


Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products .... 43,522 43,313 40,424 
Livestock ...... 11,377 9,437 11,934 
OS PRS ere 131,681 141,256 90,594 
eh es ee 15,584 14,506 9,494 
Forest products . 41,827 40,609 35,047 
ee co rivkss% 82,567 80,993 62,299 
Merchandise I.c.1. 63,104 77,361 72,037 
Miscellaneous .. 343,246 343,974 302,133 
September 8 .. 732,908 751,449 623,962 
September 1 .. 829,391 851,841 703,934 
August 25 ..... 838,587 838,665 747,211 
August 18 ..... 829,398 851,240 731,215 
August 1] ..... 809,354 847,708 728,029 


Cumulative total 


36 weeks ....27,762,553 25,881,486 25,750,360 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the 
week ended September 8 totaled 73,021 
cars, compared with 82.528 cars for 
the previous week and 78,030 cars for 
the corresponding week last year, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 


September 8, 1951 .. 73,021 30,628 

September 9, 1950 .. 78,030 30,473 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 

September 8, 1951 .. 2,849,522 1,246,894 

September 9, 1950 .. 2,567,194 1,095,143 


compared with 1939 and 1950 


Beale Becomes Director of 
N.P.A. Railroad Division 


Guy Otis Beale, vice-president— 
purchases, of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
has become director of the WNa- 
tional Production Authority’s Railroad 
Equipment Division. Robert L. Glenn, 
acting director since organization of 
the division, has become deputy direc- 
tor. 





Guy Otis Beale 


Mr. Beale was born at Ettricks, Va.. 
September 24, 1888. He was educated 
in public schools, business college, 
and the University of Richmond, 
where he studied law for one year. He 
entered railroad service in April 1908, 
as clerk in the office of the C.&O.’s 
master mechanic at Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Beale continued in that posi- 
tion until February 1914, when he be- 
came statistician, still in the mechan- 
ical department. From September 
1917 until May 1919 he was in mili- 
tary service, which included a year’s 
tour of duty in France. 

Mr. Beale returned to the C.&O. 
mechanical department in June 1919, 
and served there until April 1927, 
when he _ became assistant chief 
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CAR SURPLUSES, SHORTAGES 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ended 
September 15 were announced by the 
Association of American Railroads on 
September 20 as follows: 

Surplus Shortage 








Plain Box 215 2,800 
Auto Box 0 66 
Total Box 215 2,866 
Gondola 0 4,444 
Hopper 0 3,732 
Covered Hopper 0 94 
Stock 244 927 
Flat 16 556 
Refrigerator 2,775 0 
Other 303 0 
Total 3,353 12,619 





clerk to the  vice-president—opera- 
tions. Next, he served, in turn, as as- 
sistant chief clerk to the president, 
chief clerk to the mechanical assistant 
to the president, and assistant to the 
assistant vice-president in charge of 
the mechanical and purchases and 
stores departments. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Beale’s headquarters had been trans- 
ferred from Richmond to Cleveland. 
and in July 1936 he became chief pur- 
chases and stores officer of the C.&0.. 
the former Pere Marquette, and the 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis. He 
became the C.&O.’s_vice-president— 
purchases in April 1949. 


Amortization Certificates 
Go to Five More Roads 


The Defense Production Adminis- 
tration has granted certificates of nec- 
essity for accelerated tax amortization 
of facilities to five more railroads. 
They were among the first group of 
certificates issued since Defense Mo- 
bilizer Charles E. Wilson requested 
D.P.A. to impose a general morato- 
rium on such certificates in mid-Au- 
gust. 

The Illinois Central and Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe were granted cer- 
tificates authorizing fast write-off of 
facilities completed or acquired be- 
tween December 31, 1949, and Septem- 
ber 23, 1950. D.P.A. gave neither 
name nor cost of these facilities, but 
did state that each road is authorized 
to write off 65 per cent of their cost. 

Under the Revenue Act of 1950, 
which set up the accelerated tax amor- 
tization program, a taxpayer was 
given until September 23, 1951, to ob- 
tain certificates on facilities completed 
or acquired in the 1949-1950 period. 
Mr. Wilson recognized this in request- 
ing the moratorium on fast write-off 
certificates, and said exceptions should 
perhaps be made for industries falling 
in this category. 

The other three roads included in 
D.P.A.’s list of certificates were the 





ERIE ENGINEERS, MANAGEMENT, CONGRATULATE 
ENGINEMAN OF CZECH “FREEDOM TRAIN” 


“Railroad engineers on every division 
of the Erie Railroad join me today in 
an overseas grip of your courageous 
hand that opened wide the throttle of 
your freedom train to bring 111 persons 
safely through the Iron Curtain into 
the welcoming terminal of liberty. Free 
men everywhere will take heart, as will 
workers now in tyranny, that your cour- 
age will prove the pilot engine for 
others to follow. The Erie management 
informs me that they have cabled you 
today $100 to start a fund which we 
hope will enable you someday to visit 
your brother railroaders in the United 
States, who, like you, believe in free- 
dom.” 

That message was cabled on Septem- 
ber 14 by Shirley W. Sherwood, general 
chairman on the Erie system for the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
to Frazek Jarda, the Czech engineman 
who, a few days before, had crashed 
his train through a boundary barrier 
between Czecho-Slovakia and the Amer- 
ican Zone in Germany, to bring himself, 
his wife and children, and a number 
of passengers, many of whom knew of 
his purpose, into the American Zone, 
where some have been granted asylum 
as political refugees. The message was 
sent to Mr. Jarda in care of U. S. Com- 


missioner Joseph J. McCloy, at Frank- 
fort, Germany. 

Mr. Sherwood has sent copies of the 
message to every B. L. E. member on 
the Erie, and to the brotherhood’s na- 
tional headquarters, with the stated 
hope of raising a fund which can be 
donated to Mr. Jarda and his family 
as a token of appreciation for his 
dramatic act. 

That act has been the subject of 
wide newspaper publicity; concerning it, 
the New York Times said editorially, 
the day before Mr. Sherwood’s message 
was sent: 

“Some day, somewhere, there must 
be a statue to Czech Engineer Frazek 
Jarda, who came chugging out of 
Prague into Western Germany. If no- 
bedy else builds and contributes to 
one, our own Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers ought to do so. Here 
was one of their own, in a far country, 
who used the only tools that he had— 
just a locomotive and four cars—and 
with the help of who knows how many 
sympathetic fellow railroaders, made 
his way to freedom, the sort of freedom 
that our engineers take as a matter of 
course. Surely, the first tribute should 
come from the railway unions of the 
democratic West. . . .”’ 
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MORE NEWS ON PAGE 59 


Additional general news appears on 
page 59 followed by regular news de- 
partments, which begin on the following 
pages: 


MINIS fon oc 6) ooo: bier ore 68 
SIN UUIE? G5 oa sisi oo dieters are 70 
Equipment & Supplies ......... 72 
A ea err 73 
ene QUEONO 6 kk kere ee cee 77 





Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
(65 per cent of $68,159); Ft. Worth 
& Denver (65 per cent of $1,937,- 
000); and Colorado & Southern (65 
per cent of $2,038,558). 

While D.P.A. did not announce the 
facilities to be built or acquired by 
the latter three roads, it did indicate 
that such facilities are “urgently re- 
quired” in the defense program. 


Alvanley Johnston, Former 
B.L.E. Head, Dies at 76 


Alvanley Johnston, grand chief en- 
gineer of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers from 1925 until his re- 
tirement last year (Railway Age, July 
29, 1950, page 45), died at his home 
in Shaker Heights, Ohio, on Septem- 
ber 17. Mr. Johnston was born to 
American parents in Seeley’s Bay, 
Ont., on May 12, 1875. 

He entered railroad service on Sep- 
tember 8, 1892, as a call boy on the 
Great Northern. Advancing to engine 
wiper, clerk in the master mechanic’s 
office, and fireman, he became a loco- 
motive engineman at the age of 22. 
From September 1909 until 1918 he 





Alvanley Johnston 


was general chairman for the B.L.E. 
on the G.N. In 1918 he was elected as- 
sistant grand chief engineer of the 
brotherhood, holding that position un- 
til his election as grand chief engi- 
neer. 
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How Future Plans Should Be Made 


For Diesel-Electric Facilities 


Ney er was it more essential that careful planning precede 
final action than it is now while most railroads are in 
the process of substituting diesel-electric motive power 
for steam. This is true regardless of the size or character 
of the railroad involved. Unless it is done, any railroad 
may find ultimately that it is without adequate facilities; 
that it has adequate facilities at the wrong location; that 
it has either too many or too few power units, or the 
wrong type of power for the job it is called upon to do. 
Unfortunately, some smaller roads that are close to the 
end of their dieselization program already have found 
themselves in a quandary which the lack of planning 
has produced. 

Throughout the length and breadth of the United 
States there may be found now the ghosts of shops and 
terminals once considered indispensable and later found 
to be unnecessary. 

The gradual change in the character of railroad motive 
power has been largely responsible for this situation. In 
most cases the changes which brought on the situation 
could not be anticipated because of their gradual develop- 
ment. In a few cases failure to detect the possibility of 
changing requirements being imminent has been respons- 
ible for these errors. Regardless of the reason, the change 
has been expensive and fraught with insidious results, 
some of which have never been fully recognized. One 
of these insidious things has been the necessity to disrupt 
entire communities when a shop or facility is closed. 
This, of course, cannot be entirely eliminated, but it 

This ‘article is based upon an address prepared for delivery before the 


Locomotive Maintenance Officers’ Association at the annual meeting in 
Chicago, September 18. 
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New York Central System 


Installations will 
be poorly suited 
to future needs 
unless real 
thought is given 
to proper plan- 
ning 





can and should be minimized. The less there is of it, 
the greater the economy which will accrue to the railroad 
company and the less the destruction there will be to 
the morale of the employees. 

We are now faced with the greatest change in the 
character of motive power that has ever been experienced 
in the history of the railroad business. Over night, a 
new transportation tool has been placed in our hands 
which offers possibilities never heretofore available. The 
change we are going through in a short period exceeds 
all the changes since the first steam locomotive was 
put into service. The chances of error in our preparation 
to get the most out of this tool are far greater than any 
which have been experienced in the past. It behooves us, 
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therefore, to have a definitely clear picture of what we 
will need in the way of motive power, heavy repair shops, 
terminal facilities, fueling and sanding stations before 
we proceed too far. 


When Steam Is Gone—What Then? 


How will your railroad be operated when we are 
fully dieselized? This is a problem which cannot be 
solved without clear thinking by all concerned. It is 
primarily, of course, a matter for transportation and 
operating officers to determine. 

Generally speaking, we have now had enough ex- 
perience to know what the new form of motive power 
can be expected to do. We have a good idea of its capac- 
ity to handle tonnage, to produce gross ton-miles, its 
availability, its fuel and sand requirements, and finally 
the type and extent of maintenance which will be neces- 
sary. Based on these known facts, the problem is: How 
can we use the diesel-electric locomotive to the greatest 
advantage and what effect will this have on our opera- 
tion? We now have a locomotive which, quite in con- 
trast with the steam locomotive, is not limited in its 
ability to handle trains of any type or size or to opera- 
tion on one or two divisions, but only to the unit com- 
binations and the territorial areas in which it is found 
economical to use it. It is obvious, therefore, that, if we 
assume that we are going to need shops, maintenance and 
servicing facilities for this type of power in the same 
locations that were necessary when steam power was 
involved, we are likely to overbuild or to have facilities 
in the wrong locations. 

In these days the cost of such errors is enormous. Let 
us assume that we build only one too many maintenance 
facilities or build it in the wrong place, so that it must 
be abandoned. If this facility is capable of doing all 
necessary work on a large group of diesel locomotives 
between general repairs, we have probably thrown away 
in the neighborhood of $214 million. If we build only 
one too many running-repair facilities, we may have 
thrown away in the order of a quarter of a million 
dollars. Even if we install only one fueling and sanding 
facility that is unnecessary or is improperly located, we 
may spend $100,000 more than is necessary. To say 
nothing of the effect on the morale of employees, if 
it becomes necessary to abandon a facility, all of these 
useless expenditures emphasize that the plan must be 
as nearly perfect as it can be made. We must, in planning 
operations, fix the points at which to place each type of 
facility with greatest economy. This is the first and 
probably the most important step in the planning. 


How Many and What Kind? 


What will be the number and type of diesel locomotive 
units required ultimately? After the operation plan is 
completed, based on our knowledge of the capabilities 
of the diesel locomotive, this step is more or less routine, 
but for that reason it is nonetheless important and in- 
volves some features that must not be overlooked. Pri- 
mary among these are the types of power most adequate 
to handle the various kinds of services. The roads which 
were unfortunate enough to complete, or nearly com- 
plete. their dieselization before the road-switchers came 
into being have already found themselves at a loss to 
know where to turn for an adequate motive-power unit 
to handle their local service. Pertinent questions are 
whether or not the dynamic brake, steam generators. 
multiple-unit control, train control and other features 
locally required for the most economic operation must 
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be considered as well as the size and capacity of the 
various types of diesel locomotive units to be acquired. 
Any errors in decisions reached on these questions could, 
of course, be corrected later, but in so doing the cost 
will no doubt pyramid and during the changeover avail- 
ability would be materially affected. 

Further, it must be determined, particularly on roads 
where business levels vary widely, how the peaks can be 
taken care of with the least expense. No road, large or 
small, can afford to have diesel-electric locomotives stand- 
ing by with nothing to do, waiting for peak business 
to develop in either freight or passenger service. Cer- 
tainly the plan should incorporate as many multiple- 
purpose locomotives as are necessary to cover the peaks. 
This is a matter for considered study. Any mistake in 
one direction may result in a road not having adequate 
power when it is needed, and a mistake in the other 
direction may mean an expenditure of some $100,000 for 
each unit eventually found not to be absolutely necessary. 

Fortunately, on most roads the peaks of passenger 
and freight business do not occur at the same time. 
Therefore, the dual-purpose or the all-purpose locomotive 
seems to fill the bill satisfactorily. It is true that, follow- 
ing this procedure, there may be occasions when the 
available locomotive unit may not be exactly the one 
which would be selected otherwise. Perhaps in off 
periods it may be necessary to work a locomotive of 
greater horsepower than the job would require, or, on 
the other hand, during peak periods it may be necessary. 
for instance in passenger service, to use a locomotive not 
capable of the top speed which normal operation would 
require. Nonetheless, it is certain that these temporary 
restrictions will not be prohibitive and will furnish an 
acceptable medium for getting over the peak. Because of 
all of these pertinent matters, any road’s study as to the 
ultimate power requirements must, of necessity, be done 
on a systemwide basis in order to get the greatest use 
and the most satisfactory performance from a minimum 
motive-power complement. 


How About Shops? 


What will the ultimate heavy-repair shop requirements 
be? There was a time when divisional back shops were 
a necessity. The development of the steam locomotive 
and the gradual increase in its availability and_ its 
ability to operate satisfactorily over more than one divi- 
sion started a trend toward fewer back shops which has 
continued through the years. We are now faced with 
the problem of how extensive the reduction in the number 
of back shops will be when the dieselization is completed. 

Fortunately, it is generally conceded that little change 
is required to make a steam locomotive back shop of 
the transverse pit type adequate for general repairs to 
diesel-electric units. It is quite probable, therefore, that 
there are more potential diesel-electric back shops avail- 
able than will be necessary, and if one is not found 
adequate, a second can easily be converted. It is suggested 
that the better procedure would be to select the steam- 
locomotive back shop which is the best located geo- 
graphically for the load and attempt to do all the required 
diesel-electric back-shop work at that one point. 

The work load on such a shop can be estimated at 
this time, but it is doubtful whether it can be definitely 
established for the future. It is sensible to figure that 
back-shop requirements will grow as the age of the diesel- 
electric motive-power fleet increases: only time will tell 
exactly. how much that increase will be. Therefore, if 
the first effort is confined to one shop believed to be 
adequate, it is well to have another available to take the 
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How Future Plans Should Be Made 


For Diesel-Electric Facilities 


Never was it more essential that careful planning precede 
final action than it is now while most railroads are in 
the process of substituting diesel-electric motive power 
for steam. This is true regardless of the size or character 
of the railroad involved. Unless it is done, any railroad 
may find ultimately that it is without adequate facilities; 
that it has adequate facilities at the wrong location; that 
it has either too many or too few power units, or the 
wrong type of power for the job it is called upon to do. 
Unfortunately, some smaller roads that are close to the 
end of their dieselization program already have found 
themselves in a quandary which the lack of planning 
has produced. 

Throughout the length and breadth of the United 
States there may be found now the ghosts of shops and 
terminals once considered indispensable and later found 
to be unnecessary. 

The gradual change in the character of railroad motive 
power has been largely responsible for this situation. In 
most cases the changes which brought on the situation 
could not be anticipated because of their gradual develop- 
ment. In a few cases failure to detect the possibility of 
changing requirements being imminent has been respons- 
ible for these errors. Regardless of the reason, the change 
has been expensive and fraught with insidious results, 
some of which have never been fully recognized. One 
of these insidious things has been the necessity to disrupt 
entire communities when a shop or facility is closed. 
This, of course, cannot be entirely eliminated, but it 

This article is based upon an address prepared for delivery before the 


Locomotive Maintenance Officers’ Association at the annual meeting in 
Chicago, September 18. 
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can and should be minimized. The less there is of it, 
the greater the economy which will accrue to the railroad 
company and the less the destruction there will be to 
the morale of the employees. 

We are now faced with the greatest change in the 
character of motive power that has ever been experienced 
in the history of the railroad business. Over night, a 
new transportation tool has been placed in our hands 
which offers possibilities never heretofore available. The 
change we are going through in a short period exceeds 
all the changes since the first steam locomotive was 
put into service. The chances of error in our preparation 
to get the most out of this tool are far greater than any 
which have been experienced in the past. It behooves us, 
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therefore, to have a definitely clear picture of what we 
will need in the way of motive power, heavy repair shops, 
terminal facilities, fueling and sanding stations before 
we proceed too far. 


When Steam Is Gone—What Then? 


How will your railroad be operated when we are 
fully dieselized? This is a problem which cannot be 
solved without clear thinking by all concerned. It is 
primarily, of course, a matter for transportation and 
operating officers to determine. 

Generally speaking, we have now had enough ex- 
perience to know what the new form of motive power 
can be expected to do. We have a good idea of its capac- 
ity to handle tonnage, to produce gross ton-miles, ‘its 
availability, its fuel and sand requirements, and finally 
the type and extent of maintenance which will be neces- 
sary. Based on these known facts, the problem is: How 
can we use the diesel-electric locomotive to the greatest 
advantage and what effect will this have on our opera- 
tion? We now have a locomotive which, quite in con- 
trast with the steam locomotive, is not limited in its 
ability to handle trains of any type or size or to opera- 
tion on one or two divisions, but only to the unit com- 
binations and the territorial areas in which it is found 
economical to use it. It is obvious, therefore, that, if we 
assume that we are going to need shops, maintenance and 
servicing facilities for this type of power in the same 
locations that were necessary when steam power was 
involved, we are likely to overbuild or to have facilities 
in the wrong locations. 

In these days the cost of such errors is enormous. Let 
us assume that we build only one too many maintenance 
facilities or build it in the wrong place, so that it must 
be abandoned. If this facility is capable of doing all 
necessary work on a large group of diesel locomotives 
between general repairs, we have probably thrown away 
in the neighborhood of $214 million. If we build only 
one too many running-repair facilities, we may have 
thrown away in the order of a quarter of a million 
dollars. Even if we install only one fueling and sanding 
facility that is unnecessary or is improperly located, we 
may spend $100,000 more than is necessary. To say 
nothing of the effect on the morale of employees, if 
it becomes necessary to abandon a facility, all of these 
useless expenditures emphasize that the plan must be 
as nearly perfect as it can be made. We must, in planning 
operations, fix the points at which to place each type of 
facility with greatest economy. This is the first and 
probably the most important step in the planning. 


How Many and What Kind? 


What will be the number and type of diesel locomotive 
units required ultimately? After the operation plan is 
completed, based on our knowledge of the capabilities 
of the diesel locomotive, this step is more or less routine. 
but for that reason it is nonetheless important and in- 
volves some features that must not be overlooked. Pri- 
mary among these are the types of power most adequate 
to handle the various kinds of services. The roads which 
were unfortunate enough to complete, or nearly com- 
plete. their dieselization before the road-switchers came 
into being have already found themselves at a loss to 
know where to turn for an adequate motive-power unit 
to handle their local service. Pertinent questions are 
whether or not the dynamic brake, steam generators, 
multiple-unit control, train control and other features 
locally required for the most economic operation must 
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be considered as well as the size and capacity of the 
various types of diesel locomotive units to be acquired. 
Any errors in decisions reached on these questions could, 
of course, be corrected later, but in so doing the cost 
will no doubt pyramid and during the changeover avail- 
ability would be materially affected. 

Further, it must be determined, particularly on roads 
where business levels vary widely, how the peaks can be 
taken care of with the least expense. No road, large or 
small, can afford to have diesel-electric locomotives stand- 
ing by with nothing to do, waiting for peak business 
to develop in either freight or passenger service. Cer- 
tainly the plan should incorporate as many multiple- 
purpose locomotives as are necessary to cover the peaks. 
This is a matter for considered study. Any mistake in 
one direction may result in a road not having adequate 
power when it is needed, and a mistake in the other 
direction may mean an expenditure of some $100,000 for 
each unit eventually found not to be absolutely necessary. 

Fortunately, on most roads the peaks of passenger 
and freight business do not occur at the same time. 
Therefore, the dual-purpose or the all-purpose locomotive 
seems to fill the bill satisfactorily. It is true that, follow- 
ing this procedure, there may be occasions when the 
available locomotive unit may not be exactly the one 
which would be selected otherwise. Perhaps in off 
periods it may be necessary to work a locomotive of 
greater horsepower than the job would require, or, on 
the other hand, during peak periods it may be necessary, 
for instance in passenger service, to use a locomotive not 
capable of the top speed which normal operation would 
require. Nonetheless, it is certain that these temporary 
restrictions will not be prohibitive and will furnish an 
acceptable medium for getting over the peak. Because of 
all of these pertinent matters, any road’s study as to the 
ultimate power requirements must, of necessity, be done 
on a systemwide basis in order to get the greatest use 
and the most satisfactory performance from a minimum 
motive-power complement. 


How About Shops? 


What will the ultimate heavy-repair shop requirements 
be? There was a time when divisional back shops were 
a necessity. The development of the steam locomotive 
and the gradual increase in its availability and_ its 
ability to operate satisfactorily over more than one divi- 
sion started a trend toward fewer back shops which has 
continued through the years. We are now faced with 
the problem of how extensive the reduction in the number 
of back shops will be when the dieselization is completed. 

Fortunately, it is generally conceded that little change 
is required to make a steam locomotive back shop of 
the transverse pit type adequate for general repairs to 
diesel-electric units. It is quite probable, therefore, that 
there are more potential diesel-electric back shops avail- 
able than will be necessary, and if one is not found 
adequate, a second can easily be converted. It is suggested 
that the better procedure would be to select the steam- 
locomotive back shop which is the best located geo- 
graphically for the load and attempt to do all the required 
diesel-electric back-shop work at that one point. 

The work load on such a shop can be estimated at 
this time, but it is doubtful whether it can be definitely 
established for the future. It is sensible to figure that 
back-shop requirements will grow as the age of the diesel- 
electric motive-power fleet increases: only time will tell 
exactly how much that increase will be. Therefore, if 
the first effort is confined to one shop believed to be 
adequate, it is well to have another available to take the 
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overflow in the future if it is found that the first shop 
cannot handle the ultimate load. 

On the other hand, part of this problem is tied up 
with the question of what the policy is to be regarding 
the overhaul of diesel locomotive auxiliaries, such as 
engines, generators, traction motors, blowers, etc. This 
policy, once established, will help in the final determina- 
tion. Any steam locomotive back shop known definitely 
not to be required for diesel locomotive operation should, 
of course,‘ be dismantled for economic reasons. If there 
is any question about whether or not it is to be needed 
for the new type of power, there should be no question 
of preserving it until experience permits the answer to 
the question. 

What will the ultimate terminal requirements be? Here 
the problem is tied up closely to the solution of the 
operating question, not only with regard to the size and 
character of the equipment therein, but likewise with 
regard to capacity for various types of work. Of this type 
of facility there will probably be more than one basic 
design. There will be one type, no doubt, capable of 
completely maintaining diesel-electric units between gen- 
eral repairs. In designing such a facility, it should first 
be determined from the operation how many units of 
each type (road, road-switch or switch) will have to 
be serviced therein. To the extent that operation permits, 
diesel-electric power may be worked to such a shop for 
the necessary attention. 

No attempt should be made to concentrate sufficient 
work of this type at one point to require any consider- 
able amount of doubleheading or light movements thereto 
or from. Therefore, it is important that a facility of this 
character be located at a point where the available runs 
in and out are the greatest. The very minimum construc- 
tion of such facility which may be provided with econ- 
omy is essential. One of the compelling reasons for this 
decision is that there must be enough work load at any 
such facility to permit men trained for specific jobs to 
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have work available for them at all times. Such a situa- 
tion will be economic and desirable. This type of facility, 
it will usually be found, cannot be satisfactorily or 
economically built into an existing steam locomotive 
terminal, particularly if the latter be the standard steam 
locomotive roundhouse. 

A second type of facility will be required, capable of 
handling ordinary emergency running repair work which 
cannot be diverted to a shop of the type first mentioned. 
This facility, in all probability, will need equipment for 
dropping wheels and traction motors, overhead crane 
equipment adequate for head and liner work, and pos- 
sibly for the renewal of such items as engines or genera- 
tors. Ordinarily, it is believed that the load in such a 
shop will more generally be confined to diesel yard power 
and, perhaps, road-switchers. Such a facility can, if there 
is one available, be converted from an existing engine 
terminal. Here again, the number of facilities of this 
kind which are established should be held to a minimum. 
Location should depend upon operational requirements, 
and construction upon whether adequate existing build- 
ings are available. 


Servicing and Inspection Needs 


There will, no doubt, also be a third type of facility. 
It should provide an inspection pit but probably need 
not include either drop-pit or overhead-crane facilities. 
If climatic conditions are favorable, a building is not a 
“must” for this type of facility. It may be required be- 
cause of the isolation of the point and the fact that the 
power handled has no opportunity to get into a more 
adequate shop except at intervals, or, on the other hand, 
it may be required as an inspection station in which it 
can normally be determined whether the necessary work 
can be done on the spot or whether the unit must be 
sent to a more adequately equipped facility. A fac’lity 
of this minimum type should, of necessity, be either in 
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the yards or closely adjacent, in order to minimize the 
turn-around time of all power not requiring extensive 
inspection or repair work. 

What will be the future requirements for fueling and 
sanding facilities? Quite obviously there must be provi- 
sion for fueling and sanding in connection with the first 
two types of facilities mentioned above. With the type 
of facility last discussed, however, it may not be ad- 
visable to have either permanent fueling or sanding 
facilities. 

In some instances it may be found that the fueling can 
be satisfactorily handled by tank-wagon service or from 
a fuel car. This same car can be built also to dispense 
sand, dried elsewhere and supplied to the point by “X” 
equipment. 

Where permanent fueling and sanding facilities are a 
requisite, the number of tracks served and the capacity 
provided for fuel and sand must be determined from the 
character of the operation and the number of units fore- 
cast to be dispatched daily. The fuel supply at such a 
facility should probably be adequate for at least ten days’ 
operation. The sand supply should likewise be adequate 
for at least ten days’ operation. 

Whether sand is to be dried locally or at some central 
point should be determined. Unnecessary duplicating of 
sanding facilities is expensive and it may be found more 
economical to dry the sand at a central point, perhaps 
where the first type of shop is located, and distribute it 
to facilities of other types in company cars designed for 
this purpose. Even though dried elsewhere, sand should 
be dispensed to diesel-electric units from sand towers in 
the vicinity of the fueling station so that both fueling 
and sanding can be accomplished without moving the 
locomotive. The number of outlets will depend on the 
maximum size of locomotive which is forecast to be 
handled at the point. 

It should not be overlooked that another type of minor 
facility might be necessary at isolated points where diesel 


units are laid up over night. Ordinarily, at such points 
fueling and sanding of diesel units will not be necessary. 
Where climatic conditions make it advisable, these points 
should be equipped with standby service for heating 
diesel units so that freeze-ups will be avoided and rela- 
tively easy starting made possible before dispatchment. 


Fuel Facilities 


What should fuel storage facilities ultimately incor- 
porate? This problem, of course, is dependent upon the 
operation, the number and type of units, source of supply 
and other pertinent factors. For years it has been the 
practice to stockpile coal for steam locomotive consump- 
tion in cases of emergency or fuel shortage. There is no 
less reason to believe that the stockpiling of diesel fuel 
would be an economic and desirable practice. 

Diesel fuel-oil storage tanks and pumping equipment 
adequate for unloading and loading tank cars must. of 
necessity, be incorporated in the overall plan. For eco- 
nomic reasons it is essential that these operations be 
made as nearly automatic as possible, and their capacity 
should provide at least a 60-day backlog of fuel for the 
railroad. Their location will depend to a large extent 
on the center of gravity of diesel usage and on the sources 
of supply. Such problems cannot be solved by the 
mechanical department alone, but must be solved by 
joint cooperation of the transportation, stores, purchas- 
ing and mechanical departments. 

If all phases of the planning for future railroad diesel- 
ization are carefully carried out at this time, the errors 
will be minimized and the system will work out econom- 
ically and satisfactorily. On the other hand, if you 
neglect the planning and allow the system to grow up 
like Topsy, your headaches in the future will be many 
and severe. Certainly you can’t do today’s job with 
yesterday’s tools and expect to have your costs in line 
tomorrow. 








THESE THREE GIRDERS, from 123 to 143 feet long, and 
weighing from 89 to 107% tons apiece, actually became 
parts of railroad cars for recent shipment from the Potts- 
town, Pa., works of the Bethlehem Steel Company to the 
Newark, N. J., area. As shown, the ends of the big girders 
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were placed directly on special freight car trucks fer the 
trip. The entire shipment, including floor beams shown in 
the gondola car, weighed 380 tons; it is all intended to 
make life easier for the railroads’ truck competitors when 
it is part of the New Jersey Turnnike’s Passaic River bridae 
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How the Alaska Railroad 


Trains Shop Apprentices 


By REGINALD PERRY 
Information Representative 
Bureau of Apprenticeship 
U. S. Department of Labor 





A comprehensive multiple-trade apprenticeship program 
is in effect on the Alaska Railroad to expand the number 
of skilled workmen in the shops and yards. The program 
is registered with the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Apprenticeship, which assisted the railroad in placing 
it in operation. It is a joint program, in which the man- 
agement of the road, the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees and the International Association of 
Machinists are participating. The program is patterned 
after those established in railroad shops in the United 
States. * 

The Alaska Railroad was constructed by the federal 
government in 1915 at a cost of about $65,000,000, and 
is operated by the Department of the Interior. It runs 
from Seward to Fairbanks, approximately 470 miles. It 
earries 100,000 tons of freight a month. which is about 
eight times the tonnage in October 1939 and double that 


*A detailed description of the railroad apprenticeship program appeored 
in Railway Age, April 3 and 10, 1948. 
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of the latter part of World War II. The road has over 
2,000 freight cars, more than 90 passenger cars and 362 
outfit and work equipment, cars. These cars and the 80 
or more locomotives, steam and diese!. must be kept in 
top-notch condition to handle the rapidly increasing load. 

Under the program apprentices are trained for crafts- 
manship in the various trades required in railroad equip- 
ment maintenance. The first group in training included 
five machinist apprentices, five carmen apprentices, four 
automotive machinist apprentices, three electrician ap- 
prentices; two apprentices each in the boilermaker and 
sheet metal trades; and one each in the blacksmith, steam- 
fitter and painting crafts. It is planned to induct addi- 
tional apprentices into the program to further increase 
and maintain the ranks of shop craftsmen. Apprentices 
in all the crafts have the benefit of thorough training and 
experience in the shops under the supervision of seasoned 
workers, as well as classroom instruction in subjects re- 
lated to the work in the shops. 

Cooperating with the management of the railroad in 
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Colonel J. P. Johnson, general manager of the Alaska, address- 
ing the first group taking the apprentice training course 








Skill and stamina are required to keep this railroad running in all seasons 


carrying out the program is an apprenticeship committee. 
composed of company officers as well as representatives 
of the two participating unions. This committee is gen- 
erally responsible for carrying out the objectives of the 
program. Among its functions are recommending policies 
relating to the training in the shops and classroom in- 
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struction: formulating rules and regulations for admin- 


istering the program; seeing that each apprentice is ade- 
quately trained and properly routed from one series of 
operations to another; hearing and adjusting any com- 
plaints which may arise on the part of apprentices or of 
those in charge of their training; keeping a record of 
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the progress of every apprentice; and transmitting reports 
to the Bureau of Apprenticeship. 

Two types of apprentices are employed under the 
program—regular and helper. Regular apprentices are 
those with little or no experience, usually high school 
graduates and ranging in age from 18 to 21. Helper 
apprentices are those who have had at least two years 
experience as helpers in the respective shop crafts in 
which they are to be trained; their maximum age is 
28. The minimum term of apprenticeship for regular 
apprentices is 176 weeks of shop experience plus about 
4 hours a week of classroom attendance, or approximately 
four years. The minimum term for helper apprentices is 
132 weeks of shop training and 4 hours a week of class- 
room instruction, or about 3 years. The time required 
to complete apprenticeship may be increased or reduced 
by the apprenticeship committee, depending upon the 
ability of apprentices. 

Among those currently employed under the program, 
more than half are helper apprentices who were granted 
credits for past experience in the shops. A large propor- 
tion of the regular apprentices also had some previous 
shop experience, and were granted credits commensurate 
with that experience. Consequently the railroad will have 
available in much less than four years, a sizable group 
of much needed additional journeymen in the mainte- 
nance shops. 


Apprentice Work Schedule 


In each trade apprentices are given all-around experi- 
ence in the shops in one series of operations to another, 
under the supervision of foremen. or journeymen to 
whom they are assigned. The work schedule with the 
approximate time required to master each series of 
processes is exemplified by that in the machinist trade. 
which is as follows: 


Work Processes Number of Weeks 


Regular Helper 


Apprenti A i 
Erecting Shop: pp ices pprentices 


General floor work, valve gear, rod bench, etc. 16 12 
Work equipment, cranes, ditchers, piledrivers, etc. 12 8 
Electric and acetylene welding and brazing 16 12 


Machine Shop: 


Radial drill, drill press, tapping, etc. 6 2 
Turret, engine, journal, and wheel lathes 26 24 
Milling machines, gear cutting, etc. 6 5 
Shaper, slotter, planer, internal grinders 17 9 
Boring mills, horizontal and vertical 6 4 
Tool room and maintenance 8 4 
Air Room: 
Overhaul! and complete repairs, and adjusting, 
of air compressors, water pumps, lubricators, 
injectors, safety valves, air gages, governors, 
feed valves, power reverse gear, etc. Monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annual and annual inspection 
as required by 1.C.C. 17 14 
Roundhouse: 
Floor work, running repairs and inspections 8 6 
Diesel Shop: 
Major diesel engine overhau! 16 12 
Truck rebuilding, wheel changes, traction 
motors, etc. 6 3 
Bench work, overhau! fuel system, injectors, 
turbochargers, air compressors, governors, etc. 8 6 
Running repairs, trouble-shooting, tune up, 
load-testing, etc. 6 5 
Rebuilding, diesel unions, laying out, designing 
new equipment, etc. 8 6 
Minimum Requirements, Total Weeks 176 132 
The classroom instruction as well as on-the-job 


training is provided by the railroad. The instructors in 
the trades have come largely from the ranks of skilled 
workers and mechanical draftsmen, who have had teach- 
ing experience. The curricula for apprentices include 
blueprint reading, drafting, mathematics, sciences applic- 
able to the trades, and some shop work, as well as safety 
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methods and subjects such as employer-employee rela- 
tions, the history of the railroad industry and of the in- 
dustrial and social development of Alaska. The Bureau of 
Apprenticeship has made available for use by instructors 
and apprentices the instruction material utilized by the 
Union Pacific and Western Pacific, which was compiled 
in cooperation with the U. S. Office of Education. 

Apprentices are required to build their own drawing 
boards and some of the other equipment used in the 
classroom. Books and other instructional. material are 
furnished by the railroad, apprentices paying part of 
the cost. 

Apprentices earn as they learn. The wage of regular 
apprentices during the first six-month period of appren- 
ticeship is 76 per cent of the current journeyman rate in 
Alaska and increases to 90 per cent of that rate during 
the last six months of the term. The wage rate of helper 
apprentices ranges from 87 per cent of the journeyman 
rate during the first period to 93 per cent. 


Apprentice Selection and Tests 


In view of the skills and versatility required to master 
the operations performed by all-round skilled mainte- 
nance men, careful selection of applicants for apprentice- 
ship is regarded as of utmost importance. Each ap- 
prentice must first pass a personnel office Civil Service 
test. They are then interviewed and examined by mem- 
bers of the joint apprenticeship committee in the respec- 
tive crafts, by company officers and shop supervisors. All 
applicants must pass physical examinations. 

Before starting his training each apprentice signs an 
individual apprenticeship agreement which is also signed 
by the secretary or chairman of the apprenticeship com- 
mittee, and the superintendent of motive power and 
equipment. It is then forwarded to the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship in Washington for registration. 

During his training every apprentice is given periodic 
tests of his work in the shops, as well as in the classroom. 
As he advances step by step, he is subjected to written, 
oral and performance tests. 

After satisfactory completion of the term of apprentice- 
ship, an apprentice becomes all-round skilled worker in 
his craft. In recognition of his new status he is awarded 
a certificate of completion of apprenticeship. This cer- 
tificate, which is issued by the Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, has the same significance to 
an apprentice as the diploma has to students of schools 
and universities. 





Letter from a Reader... 


His Favorite Column 


WeEsT SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
To THE Epitor: 

A great many subscribers,-I hope, have commented on 
the new and improved arrangement of Railway Age. 

The feature “Literature and Pamphlets offered by Rail- 
way Age advertisers” is alone worth the price of the maga- 
zine. 

My favorite feature, however, is the section headed 
“Books — Periodicals — and Pamphlets.” 

Harry C. FLETCHER 


Apprentice Instructor 
Boston & Albany 
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EYE INJURIES 


...What One Transportation Department Does About Them 


Cinders from coal-burning locomotives and 
hard carbon from diesel exhaust still must 
be guarded against 


A: recent meetings of the Atlantic Coast Line’s safety 
secretaries and safety committee chairmen, speakers 
stressed the fact that there still is much to be done in 
the prevention of injuries to the eyes of employees, 
primarily in the interest of humanity, although manage- 
ment is interested also in eliminating the economic loss 
incurred when experienced employees are not on the job. 

On the Atlantic Coast Line there were 369 eye injuries 
in 1948, 239 in 1949 and 268 in 1950. In 1948, out 
of the total of 369, 21 were chargeable [responsible for 
72 hours’ lost time in the first ten days following the 
accident]. In 1949 this was reduced to 12 chargeable 
in 239, and in 1950, 12 in 268. These figures were cited 
as evidence that Coast Line employees have been ed- 
ucated to the fact that prompt medical attention minimizes 
loss of time. Approximately 60 per cent of these eye 
injuries occurred in the transportation department. And 
during 1950, on the Coast Line’s Tampa district, for 
example, 25 per cent of all chargeable injuries were eye 
injuries. Speakers used these figures as evidence that 
there still is room for improvement in the field of pre- 
vention of such accidents. 

Eye injuries sometimes are called “unavoidable,” for 
the reason that an object out of a so-called “clear-sky” 
lodges in the eye. It was stressed that many eye injuries 
are avoidable, and occur because an employee who has 
placed himself where it would be reasonable to expect 
foreign objects to be flying around has nevertheless taken 
no measures to prevent an accident. Supervisors, in 
daily contacts and in rule and safety meetings, can 
educate the employees to think about eye safety, it was 
emphasized. The result will be that men without eye pro- 
tection will not allow themselves to get into places where 
they will be subject to an eye injury. Supervisors can 
also encourage the older, more experienced employee to 
watch out for—and be helpful to—the newer, more 
inexperienced men. One speaker asked, how often does 
the supervisor consider how much valuable experience 
is lost by the retirement or death of a trained employee. 
unless that man has been able to pass along to others 
experience gained through years of doing his job in the 
proper manner? 

When all trains were powered by coal-burning locomo- 
tives employees within range of cinder deposits reported 
for work with goggles, especially designed to keep their 
eyes free from foreign matter. Today, perhaps because 
most railroads, are becoming heavily dieselized. these 

This article is based largely on two papers, one presented at the Atlantic 
Coast Line’s recent annual safety secretaries’ conference by R. L. Lightfoot, 
trainmaster, Tampa district; the other presented at the A.C.L.’s annual 


safety committee chairmen’s meeting by M. L. Chastain, acting superin- 
tendent, Birmingham and Brunswick districts. 
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Hard carbon from diesel exhausts can injure the eye 


same employees are becoming negligent, it was pointed 
out. They misplace their goggles or leave them at home. 
They are, apparently, developing a feeling that goggles 
no longer are needed. Even with diesel power, employees 
on trains frequently receive eye injuries, most of which 
are caused by objects blown from other trains. Attention 
was called to the fact that crews on diesel-powered trains 
seem to lose sight of the fact that, on most roads, they 
still “meet” coalburning engines which still throw 
cinders. 

Engine service employees can help mightily in reducing 
eye injuries to themselves and others, said speakers at 
the A.C.L. meetings. For example, in switching opera- 
tions firemen can help reduce eye injuries by shoveling 
coal in steam engines only when necessary, and by 
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“blowing out” diesels in locations where there are no 
employees or other persons on the ground in the vicinity 
of the engine. Good housekeeping on engines also is 
absolutely necessary if eye wounds are to be eliminated. 
Dirt and trash on the floor of an engine are “certain 
to be blown about” and create a condition which could 
lead to possible wound, it was pointed out. Employees, 
either train or engine service men, or others, riding in 
trailing units of diesel locomotives, never should stick 
their heads out a window to look ahead unless the eyes 
are goggle-protected, declared a speaker, who observed 








A TEN-GALLON HAT is the eye-stopper for Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas advertising displays appearing in all Katy ticket offices 
throughout the Southwest. Here Harry F. Tate, Jr., Katy 
advertising agent, checks details of one of the displays be- 
fore it is sent out. The “hat’’ theme will characterize all 
forthcoming Katy local and national advertising 
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Goggles protect against cinders from coal-burning locomotives 


that the hard carbon from diesel exhaust stacks can cause 
an eye injury as easily as can cinders from a coal-burning 
“steamer.” 

Rear end crews, too, should use special care in check- 
ing their moving trains with heads out the open window, 
for dust or rock particles will be flying about. as a 
result of the movement of the train. If the caboose is not 
equipped with a windshield, trainmen should use goggles 
or be extremely careful in looking ahead with head out 
the window, it was emphasized. Sweeping of the caboose 
—or of the engine, for that matter—always should be 
done while the train is standing. 

An accident cannot be undone. The best “remedy” 
for an eye injury. of course, is to see that it does not 
happen, but should such an injury occur, supervisors 
should make sure that proper care and treatment is given 
to the sufferer, speakers remarked. It is true that a 
small object in the eye can feel as large as a mountain 
and anyone so afflicted will want it removed immediately, 
but it was urged that no one ever should permit another 
person to dig or gouge in the eye with a pencil, dirty 
handkerchief or stick. In the event that foreign matter 
lodges in the eye, that organ immediately is flooded with 
tears in an effort to cleanse itself. If this fails. it was 
emphasized that the aid of a physician should be sought. 
The Coast Line has reduced the number of chargeable 
eye injuries by insisting that employees, even though 
along the line of road, report to a company doctor as 
quickly as possible, particularly in the case of cuts or 
serious injuries. A few minutes thus spent often saves 
the man from pain and loss of time, the safety officers 
were reminded. 

All supervisors who have men whose occupations in- 
volve hazards to the eyes were warned by the speakers 
to take every opportunity to: (1) urge these men to 
wear their goggles: and (2) teach them to take advan- 
tage of every other precaution possible to prevent injuries 
of any kind. Because the employee will be the chief 
beneficiary of his own interest in safety, his interest can 
be enlisted in obtaining compliance, it was pointed out. 
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Left to right: D. W. Ful- 
ler, chairman; E. S. Tay- 
lor, vice-chairman; and R. 
H. C. Balliet, secretary 





Economics and New Practices Considered at 


Annual Meeting of A. A. R. Signal Section 


New practices to save train time and reduce operating 
expenses were discussed at the annual meeting of the 
Signal Section of the Association of American Railroads, 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, September 
10, 11, and 12. D. W. Fuller, signal engineer Eastern 
Lines of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, presided as 
chairman at this convention, which was attended by 732 
members representing railroads and manufacturers, in 
addition to 318 ladies as guests. This attendance is larger 
than at any previous meeting of the section. 

In addition to opening remarks by Chairman Fuller. 
the program included addresses by J. H. Aydelott, vice- 
president, A.A.R., and T. A. Blair, chief engineer, system, 
of the Santa Fe, and president of the American Railway 
Engineering Association. Reports presented by 10 of the 
standing committees of the Signal Section dealt with 
specifications, requisites, standard drawings and other 
technical details, of interest primarily to signal engineers. 
The reports of three committees dealing with highway 
crossing protection, economics of signaling, and signal- 
ing practice, are abstracted below, because they deal with 
subjects of broader interest. 

Chairman Fuller, in his opening address, gave a few 
suggestions based on his years of experience in the 
signaling field. When dealing with engineering problems, 
he said, the railroads must give thought to economy, but 
it is poor policy to hold the reins so tight that good 
results are prejudiced, or the possibility of doing work 
economically is precluded. 

Mr. Fuller went on to point out that the United States 
and Canada are with minor exceptions the only region 
in the world where railroads are privately owned and 
privately managed, and despite some shortcomings, the 
American railroads are the best in the world. The reason. 
he said, is that the promise of profit is the motivation 
which stirs men. 

Mr. Blair gave a brief outline of the damage suffered 
by the Santa Fe from the floods in Kansas during July. 
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He stated that modern grading and track equipment was 
used effectively in restoring the track. To his surprise, 
he said, in all instances, signal forces were able to restore 
the signaling to service as soon as the track was ready. 
He encouraged similar cooperation between the respective 
sections of the A.A.R., pointing out that the Signal Sec- 
tion and the Engineering Division (A.R.E.A.) had mu- 
tual interest in certain specifications and economics. 

Mr. Blair said that in the past year he had had many 
contacts with the A.A.R. laboratory in Chicago, and 
that he knew of no signal investigations being carried 
on in that laboratory. “I appreciate,” he said. “that this 
is due to the fact that the signal manufacturers and the 
railroads are conducting research, but the time may well 
come when some of the signal research should be carried 
on in the A.A.R. laboratory.” 

“The railroads are truly an arm of the national defense, 
and therefore, must continue strong against serious 
odds,” said A.A.R. Vice-President Aydelott. “A constant 
fight has been required to secure allocations of steel, cop- 
per and aluminum for the manufacture of equipment 
needed by the railroads. As hourly wage rates have ad. 
vanced, the use of labor-saving machines. centralized 
traffic control, heavy rail, diesel locomotives. and a 
greatly augmented fleet of modern freight cars becomes 
a ‘must’ for the railroads, if operating expenses are to 
be kept down and service to the public is not to be im- 
paired, but improved. 

“In the field of signaling, progress has been slow but 
quite spectacular to those of us who are familiar with 
the results which have been obtained. Signal men in 
the past two decades have been faced not only with the 
necessity for expanding the mileage of protected track, 
but of modernizing the existing plant at the same time. 
Programs are suspended or greatly curtailed because low 
earnings compel such action. However, during a national 
emergency when earnings will support a large program. 
limitations on manpower and materials prevent it being 
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undertaken. In the mobilization period through which 
we are now passing, material shortages are becoming 
more critical and may limit signal construction, much of 
which promises further economies in operation and main- 
tenance. 


Economics of Signaling 


One of the reports presented by the Committee on 
the Economics of Signaling indicated that a saving of 
57.9 per cent. over and above 6.5 per cent interest and 
depreciation, had been made by the Milwaukee on nine 
installations of highway crossing protection, involving 
a capital investment of $101,605. The reduction in operat- 
ing expenses was $61,171 annually. Other advantages 
include:(1) dependable 24-hour automatic operation; 
(2) uniform and more effective protection; and (3) in- 
creased safety for both street traffic and train operation. 

One of the advantages of modern signaling systems is 
to reduce the number of train stops. To place a cash 
value on the saving thus effected, the committee developed 
a report on the costs involved in stopping trains hauled 
by diesel-electric locomotives. For example, one of the 
curves in the report indjcates that 12 gallons of fuel oil 
would be consumed by a diesel in starting a train of 
2.345 tons and accelerating it to normal speed of 47 
m.p.h., on level tangent track. Other charts relate to 
varying grades, locomotives and weights of trains. Pre- 





vious reports prepared by this committee show costs in- 
volved in stopping trains hauled by steam locomotives. 
Highway vehicles—such as automobiles and _light- 
weight panel trucks—are provided by the Milwaukee for 
8 of its signalmen who maintain highway crossing 
signals, small interlockings and other signal equipment 
at isolated places over extended mileages on branch 
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lines, where travel time is 
an important factor. The 
average maintainer in this 
group has 224 miles of rail- 
road; he travels an average 
of 1,489 miles per month 
with his truck on highways, 
at an average cost of $0.051 
per mile. Some of the advan- 
tages of providing highway 
vehicles for use of main- 
tainers are: (1) reduction in 
traveling and waiting time, 
overtime and personal ex- 
penses; (2) elimination of 
necessity for securing train 
line-ups with attendant de- 
lays and complications; (3) 
reduction in mileage due to 
ability to make cross country 
trips, and to follow more 
direct routes; (4) ability to 
reach points having limited 
passenger-train service, or 
none; (5) greater capacity 
for carrying tools, supplies, 
material and men; (6) faster 
coverage of territory, per- 
mitting more time for inspec- 
tion and maintenance; (7) 
greater mobility in case of storms, accidents or other 
trouble; (8) ability to cover adjoining maintainer’s ter- 
ritories in case of emergency; (9) operation under ad- 
verse weather conditions; and (10) partial offset of time 
lost due to 40-hour week. 

In numerous instances installations of centralized traf- 
fic control have eliminated train stops to the extent that 
locomotives can handle increased tonnage. In order to 
place a money value on this benefit of C.T.C., the 
economics committee presented a report including tables 
and a formula for estimating train-miles saved, due to 
increased tonnage. This report includes tables listing 
for each of 78 railroads the items included in freight 
service cost per ordinary train-mile, including wages of 
crews, fuel, supplies, locomotive repairs, etc. The costs 
per train-mile on different roads vary from about $2.10 
to about $8.50. 

Modern signals get trains over the road in less time. 
Another report of this committee is couched in terms of 
hour value, which varies depending on local conditions, 
overtime involved and other items. One of the studies 
includes a formula whereby any railroad can calculate 
cost per freight train-hour. I.C.C. account classification 
numbers are used so that any road can insert its own 
figures for these expenses. On one road, the overtime 
rate for train and engine crews on through trains is 
$11.77 per hour, and for local freights $14.44. Other 
costs such as train fuel, lubricants, enginehouse expense 
and locomotive repairs, totaled $35.88 per freight train- 
hour on one railroad. 

Modern signaling, such as C.T.C., has been the means 
of postponing the installation of sections of second track. 
or in some instances, second track has been removed 
where centralized traffic control has been installed on 
the remaining single track. To show savings in such 
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instances the Committee on Economics has prepared two 
reports: one to show track and roadway maintenance 
expense per equated mile of track; and the other to show 
the effect of various classes of track on taxation. One 
table listing 78 railroads shows the total track and road- 
way maintenance expense for 1949 per equated track 
mile which varies from a low of $1,043 on one road 
to a high of $8,469 on another road. The state and local 
taxes per mile of track operated varied in 1949 from a 
low of $261 to a high of $4,205. 

Other reports presented by the committee include 
summaries of economic advantages and references to 
detailed information on various subjects including: (1) 
grade and tonnage signals, (2) highway crossing pro- 
tection, (3) car retarders, (4) consolidated interlockings, 
(5) automatic interlockings, (6) train operation by 
signal indications, (7) spring switches and (8) cen- 
tralized traffic control. 

The development of improved principles and practices 
in the arrangement and controls of signals has been as- 
signed to the Committee on Signaling Practice. For ex- 
ample, various railroads have used different signal ar- 
rangements to protect spring switches. In an effort to 
standardize practices, the committee has set forth require- 
ments for protection at spring switches. Another report. 
including drawings, explains in detail the arrangements 


of signals and control limits in the absolute permissive 
block system and the overlap system as applied on single 
track with automatic block signaling. 

Another report deals with the use of automatic record- 
ing devices for checking the operation of wayside signals 
and train movements. Forty railroads are using a total 
of 167 installations of recording devices at interlockings. 
Seven other installations are used for indicating train 
speeds. Sixty-four recorders are in service in centralized 
trafic control territories. Other new and improved signal- 
ing devices reported by this committee include: (1) 
stainless steel terminal for rail-head bonds, (2) improved 
megger tester, and (3) a new machine which applies 
rail bonds with hydraulic pressure rather than by ham- 
mer blows. 

Increased speed and volume of highway trafhc give 
rise to new problems concerning the installation and 
control of flashing-light signals and gates installed by 
railroads to warn highway vehicle drivers of the ap- 
proach of trains at crossings. For this reason, the Com- 
mittee on Highway Grade-Crossing Protections has been 
working on revisions of requisites for automatic gates, 
flashing-light signals, ““No-Left-Turn” signs, and the con- 
trols of these various devices. These recommendations 
deal not only with the equipment, but also with the 
operation of trains as well as safety to the public. 





Track and B. & B. Men Meet Concurrently 


Conventions of the Roadmasters’ and 


Bridge and Building Associations at the 
Hotel Stevens considered timely committee 
reports and heard addresses on current 
conditions 


W hat economies are produced by the use of weed eradi- 
cators and what advances have been made in this field 
in recent years? How can the productive time of track 
maintenance forces be increased? What are the most ef- 
fective methods of protecting steel bridges against brine 
drippings? What have been the effects of the 40-hour 
week on bridge and building maintenance? How can the 
railroads assure themselves of an adequate supply of 
men qualified for promotions to section foremen? These 
and many other questions facing supervisory officers in 
the railroads’ track and bridge and building departments 
received attention last week during the concurrent an- 
nual conventions of the Roadmasters’ and Bridge and 
Building Associations, which were held at the Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago, September 17-19. 

These conventions were held separately, for the most 
part, but as has been the practice for several years, be- 
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cause of the common interests of the two groups, several 
joint sessions were held, one on Monday morning, Sep- 
tember 17, the opening day of the meetings, and one on 
Tuesday afternoon. Sharing in the direction of these 
joint sessions were C. Halverson, president of the Road- 
masters’ Association (general roadmaster, Great North- 
ern, Willmar, Minn.), and W. A. Huckstep, president of 
the Bridge and Building Association (general building 
supervisor, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Mo.). Mr. Halver- 
son presided over the separate sessions of the Road- 
masters’ group, and Mr. Huckstep over those of the 
B. & B. Association. 

Preliminary features of the opening session included 
greetings on behalf of the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association by its president, T. A. Blair (chief en- 
gineer system, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Chicago), 
the Track Supply Association by President R. W. Tor- 
bert (Oxweld Railroad Service Company), and the 
Bridge and Building Supply Association by President R. 
R. Clegg (American Lumber & Treating Co.). Lewis 
Thomas (Q & C Co.), secretary of the Track Supply As- 
sociation, also spoke briefly at the joint opening session, 
inviting members of the two associations and members 
of their families to attend the annual banquet on Tues- 
day evening, which was sponsored by the two supply as- 
sociations. 

Mr. Blair, referring to the floods in the Kansas-Mis- 
souri area in July, stated that, because of the heavy 
track construction in vogue today, and the need for pro- 
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viding temporary structures capable of carrying present- 
day heavy power, the work of reconstruction in such in- 
stances is much more difficult now than ever before. 
However, the track and bridge officers who supervised 
the restoration work organized the efforts of their forces 
so efficiently and made such effective use of machines 
that traffic was restored in less time than would have 
been required in former years. 


Aydelott Speaks at Opening Session 


The principal address at the joint opening session was 
by James H. Aydelott, vice-president, Operations and 
Maintenance Department. Association of American Rail- 
roads. Mr. Aydelott was a little apprehensive that difh- 
culties facing the railroads in the country’s mobilization 
period “may somewhat restrict the activities in your par- 
ticular field as time passes.” Furthermore, he said, there 
is a financial problem because of the railroads’ failure 
“to secure an increase in their charges commensurate 
with additional costs that have been thrust upon them 
through higher wage rates, increased costs of material 
and increased taxes.” He implied, however. that traffic 
volume may partially offset these increased costs. 

Because the money needed to assure adequate railroad 
earnings is not to be forthcoming in the required amounts 
through increased charges. “it will be necessary,” said 
Mr. Aydelott, “for each department of the railroads to 
secure the utmost in economies in the operation and 
maintenance of the railroad plant.” While material short- 
ages may impose obstacles in obtaining the necessary 
maintenance tools and machines, “it is hoped,” he con- 
tinued, “that 2 program of mechanization, which has had 
such worthwhile results thus far, may be continued, al- 
though it may take somewhat longer to get delivery of 
these machines than heretofore.” Mr. Aydelott told his 
listeners they may depend on the manufacturers of road- 
way machinery “to work diligently to maintain their nor- 
mal rate of production, and that we in the A. R. R. will 
assist them in all possible ways should they find it neces- 
sary or desirable.” 











J. H. Aydelott, vice-president, Operations and Maintenance 
Department, Association of American Railroads, making the 
principal address at the joint opening session 


Mr. Aydelott spoke of the necessity of making a 
thorough cleanup of scrap or obsolete material at the 
end of the maintenance season to secure scrap for the 
national defense program. He urged maintenance men 
to motorize their gangs as one way of adding to the pro- 
ductive time. Pointing out that the carriers were operated 
in 1950 with 440,000 fewer employees than were re- 
quired in 1929, he observed that if these additional em- 
ployees had been on the payroll last year the added an- 
nual cost to the railroads would have been $114 billion. 
or double the amount of their net railway operating in- 
come. He then traced in detail the factors behind the 
improved efficiency of the railroads, stressing the need 





The joint opening session on Monday, September 17, of the combined groups 
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The separate sessions of the Roadmasters’ group were directed 
by President C. Halverson, general roadmaster of the Great 
Northern at Willmar, Minn. 


for continued programs for improving the physical 
properties. 


Kiley Extols Mechanization 


\t the joint session on Tuesday afternoon the principal 
speaker was J. P. Kiley, president of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, whose subject was Today’s 
Challenge to Railway Maintenance Officers. Speaking of 
the great steps that have been taken in mechanizing 
maintenance work, Mr. Kiley inquired as to “how many 
of you could have foretold only a few years ago that 
practically every step in the laying of rail would some 
day be done with machinery? Or that stone ballast would 
be dug up, cleaned and replaced by machines at the rate 
of a mile or more an hour?” Predicting that there will 
be even more mechanization in the future Mr. Kiley then 
raised the question whether “our manpower is keeping 
up with all these mechanical improvements? Is our pro- 
ductivity rising in proper proportion to the railroads’ 
huge investments in labor-saving devices?” In these days 
of sharp competition with other forms of transportation, 
he continued, the highest possible productivity is essen- 
tial to enable the railroad industry to meet—and beat— 
that competition and maintain the leading position it has 
always held in the bulk transportation field. 

In Mr. Kiley’s opinion the work of the maintenance 
of way and bridge forces has never been as important as 
it is at present, and he thinks it will become even more 
important as time goes on. He went on to point out that 
railroad track has come to be “a scientifically designed 
structure and more and more care is required to main- 
tain it to the required high standard. Our track forces 
must be equal to this task. The need for capable men to 
train as foremen perhaps was never greater than it is at 
present.” He urged that the associations make a con- 
tinuing study of this problem. 
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W. A. Huckstep, president of the Bridge and Building Asso- 
ciation, presided over its sessions. He is general building 
supervisor, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Mo. 











Guy E. Martin (left), president-elect of the Bridge and Building 
Association, and A. H. Whisler, president-elect of the Road- 
masters’ group. Mr. Martin is superintendent water service, 
Illinois Central, and Mr. Whisler is assistant engineer, 
Pennsylvania 


Referring to “pessimistic” comments that men now- 
adays tend to shirk responsibility and lack the spirit of 
loyalty and cooperation Mr. Kiley observed that there 
have always been such men. He firmly believes that “we 
have young men coming up with just as much capacity 
for hard work and loyalty as the foremen you rely upon 
today on your own railroads.” 

Another feature of the joint session on Tuesday after- 
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Representing the Eastern Bengali Railway at the meetings 
was M. L. Ghaze, deputy general manager, who came all the 
way from Chittagong, Pakistan 


noon was a round-table discussion of the problems of re- 
habilitation encountered following the recent record 
floods in Kansas and Missouri, and of the methods used 
to solve them. R. H. Beeder, assistant to chief engineer 
of the Santa Fe, was the moderator of this discussion. 
Also, during the same session, the sound motion picture 
in color, “Song of Mid-America,” was presented. This 
picture was produced by the Illinois Central to com- 
memorate its centennial year. 

The program of the separate sessions of the Road- 
masters’ Association consisted primarily of the presen- 
tation of six technical committee reports on the following 
subjects: Economies Derived from Use of Weed Eradi- 
cators; Benefits to Be Derived from Properly Kducating 
or Instructing Maintenance Personnel: Proper Operation 
and Maintenance of Roadway Machines and Work Equip- 
ment; Proper Care of New Rail to Increase Its Se.vice 
Life; Economies to Be Realized in Handling of Ties; 
and Planning Required to Increase Productive Time of 
Maintenance Forces.* 

Another feature of the Roadmasters’ program was an 
open forum discussion of the problem of employing and 
retaining men capable of becoming section foremen. 
George M. O’Rourke, assistant engineer maintenance of 
way of the Illinois Central, was the moderator of this 
discussion, which brought out the opinion that the nar- 
rowing differential between the pay of laborers on the 
one hand and track foremen on the other, combined with 
seniority regulations governing promotions in the track 
department, was discouraging young and promising men 
from seeking employment in that department. Another 
important feature on the Roadmasters’ agenda was an 
address by C. L. LaFountaine, general safety supervisor 
of the Great Northern, on The Importance of Safety in 
Track Maintenance. Among other things, Mr. LaFoun- 
taine emphasized the importance of the proper use of 
line-ups in assuring the safe operation of motor cars. 

Committee reports also comprised the backbone of the 
separate sessions of the Bridge and Building Association. 
The subjects of these reports were: Construction and 
Maintenance of Diesel Fueling Facilities; Developments 


* All the Roadmasters’ technical committee reports will be reproduced 
verbatim in the October issue of Railway Engineering and Maintenance. 
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in the Use of Laminated Timbers; Economies in Main- 
tenance and Operation of Heating Plants; Fire Protec- 
tion of Bridges, Trestles and Culverts; Accident Preven- 
tion in Maintenance and Use of Work Equipment; Pro- 
tection of Steel Bridges Against Brine Drippings; Com- 
parative Economies of Materials for Building Exteriors; 
and Effects of the 40-Hour Week on Bridge and Building 
Maintenance.* 

The Bridge and Building sessions included a special 
program commemorating the association’s sixtieth an- 
niversary. Nine past-presidents of the association were 
present. An unusual feature was the playing of a wire 
recording of remarks by the oldest living past-president 
of the association—J. P. Canty, retired assistant to the 
engineer maintenance of way of the Boston & Maine. Mr. 
Canty is 86 years old and served as president of the as- 
sociation in 1908-09. 

During the three-day period a total of 681 members 
of the two associations and 370 guests registered at the 
meetings, the aggregate attendance being 1,051 members 
and guests. This compares with a registration of 1,159 
members and guests during the 1950 conventions, when 
an exhibit of manufacturers’ products was held by the 
Track Supply Association and the Bridge and Building 
Supply Association. There was no exhibit this year. 


Election of Officers 


In the election of officers in the Roadmasters’ Associa- 
tion A. H. Whisler, assistant engineer, Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa., was advanced from first vice-president 
to president; R. H. Gilkey, division engineer, Central of 
Georgia, Savannah, Ga., was advanced from second vice- 
president to first vice-president; F. G. Campbell, chief 
engineer, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, was advanced from 
director to second vice-president: and E. E. Crowley, 
roadmaster, Delaware & Hudson, Albany, N. Y., was 
re-elected treasurer. Directors elected were E. L. Ander- 
son, chief engineer, St. Louis-San Francisco, Springfield, 
Mo., and E. F. Snyder, assistant to chief engineer, 
Illinois Central, Chicago. 

New officers elected in the Bridge & Building Associa- 
tion were Guy E. Martin, superintendent water service. 
Illinois Central, Chicago, who was advanced from first 
vice-president to president; F. R. Spofford, assistant 
division engineer, Boston & Maine, Dover, N. H., ad- 
vanced from second vice-president to first vice-president; 
Lee Mayfield, resident engineer, Missouri Pacific Lines, 
Houston, Tex., who moved up from third vice-president 
to second vice-president; H. M. Harlow, assistant general 
supervisor, bridges and buildings, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Richmond, Va., promoted from fourth vice-president to 
third vice-president; J. A. Jorlett, assistant engineer, 
Pennsylvania, New York, who was advanced from direc- 
tor to fourth vice-president; and L. C. Winkelhaus, 
architectural engineer, Chicago & North Western, who 
was re-elected treasurer. Directors elected were L. R. 
Morgan, fire prevention engineer, New York Central. 
Detroit (re-elected); B. M. Stephens, assistant chief en- 
gineer, Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana, 
Houston; and W. H. Huffman. division engineer, Chicago 
& North Western, Chicago. 

On Wednesday afternoon, following the close of the 
regular sessions, a considerable portion of the Road- 
masters’ group took part in a bus trip to a point near 
Joliet, [ll., to inspect the welding and laying of continu- 
ous rail on the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. At the same time 
the Bridge and Building group inspected the testing fa- 
cilities of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., at Chicago. 
©The technical committee reports presented during the Bridge and 


Building sessions will be reproduced in full in the November issue of 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance. 
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The speakers’ table at the September 13 luncheon session 


The First Annual Traffic Conference 


Unexpectedly heavy attendance for lively panel dicussions of current issues 


The American Society of Traffic and Transportation has 
come of age. 

Its First National Transportation Conference and Semi- 
nar attracted over 550 traffic men and women to the 
Chicago campus of Northwestern University on Sep- 
tember 13 and 14. This attendance was nearly double 
what the society’s officers had anticipated and as a result, 
larger quarters for the luncheon and dinner sessions had 
to be sought at the last minute. So smoothly was this 
change of plans carried out however, that few of those 
attending were aware of what had happened. 

The conference symbolized the culmination of 30 
years planning and discussion by leading transportation 
men and industrial traffic managers. It was just five 
years ago that the society itself was founded to bring 
to the traffic and transportation field a code of ethics 
and standards of knowledge comparable with those of 
professional societies in other fields of endeavor. The 
society has clearly designated the Chicago conference 
as the first. Planning and preparation for the second 
is already under way and it is the goal of the society 
that these conferences will become regular annual affairs. 

Because it was the first, the conference was planned 
more as a survey of the entire field of transportation and 
trafic management rather than a meeting ground for 
those wishing to discuss fine points within a specific 
topic. This sort of thing will be undertaken in the suc- 
ceeding conferences. 

To survey the world of traffic and transportation, the 
society planned each of the general sessions so that it 
included a featured speaker and a panel of “old hands” 


who gave their views on the subject assigned. So lively 
were the question-and-answer sessions that followed each 
of these panel presentations that the moderators had to 
invoke time limits in order to keep the conference any- 
where near on schedule. Highlights from two of these 
panel discussions follow in condensed form. The third 
was devoted to the topic “Transportation and National 
Defense.” Included on that panel were Kenneth L. Vore. 
director, Military Traffic Service, Department of Defense; 
W. S. Rainville, Jr., executive assistant, Defense Trans- 
portation Administration; Beatrice Aitchison, transporta- 
tion economist, Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission; and William 
E. Hayghe, director, Traffic Management Division, Gen- 
eral Services Administration—all of Washington, D. C. 


Warns of “Thought Control” 


“Our public thinking is being “conditioned” for “all 
sorts of schemes by a veritable army of government em- 
ployees whose sole business is to popularize projects 
upon which public money may be spent,” warned Ken- 
neth F. Burgess, attorney and president of the university's 
board of directors, at one of the luncheon sessions. “The 
shibboleth of “Tax, tax, and tax; spend, spend, and spend: 
elect and elect’ has become the accepted dogma of politi- 
cal action,” he said. Mr. Burgess told of the life of 
John Evans, pioneer builder of railroads, hospitals and 
industry who was one of the founders of Northwestern 
University. “John Evans,” he said, “was grounded in 


. what today is called free enterprise and which some of 





In the photograph at the top of the page are, left to right: 
K. H. Jamieson, secretary-treasurer of the society and assis- 
tant to g.t.m., Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Dr. Russell N. Cansler, director of evening division of North- 
western University School of Commerce; Dr. M. H. Umbreit, 
professor of business economics, Northwestern University; 
W. H. Stebbings, Institute of Transportation, London, Eng- 
land; Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson, director of education for the 
society and chairman, Department of Transportation and 
Public Utilities, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; 
Dr. Weldon B. Gibson, guest speaker, chatrman, Business and 
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Industrial Economics Department, Stanford Research Institute, 
Stanford, Cal.; Stanley Berge, professor of transportation, 
Northwestern University; Charles H. Vayo, president of the 
society and general traffic manager, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester; E. G. Plowman, vice-president of the society 
and vice-president—traffic, United States Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh; Walter F. Mullady, director of the society and 
president, Decatur Cartage Company, Chicago; H. A. Hollo- 
peter, director of transportation, Indiana State Chamber of 
Commerce, Indianapolis; and Robert J. Bayer, director of 
public relations of the society and editor, Traffic World 
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our planners and_ public control propagandists would 
have us believe is passé and an outmoded heritage of 
a bygene age. What would he and other young men 
of his day have accomplished if they had been restricted 
by processes of regimentation and doctrines of so-called 
liberalism bordering upon socialism and even communism 
itself 7” 

“There is a rumor I wish to rest,” said Delos W. 
Rentzel, under secretary of commerce for transportation 
speaking at the society’s first annual banquet on Sep- 
tember 13. “I have heard it said that the newly organized 
office of under secretary of commerce for transportation 
is the beginning of a process of administrative evolution 
which will bring together under one head, all federal 
regulatory responsibilities over all forms of transporta- 
tion. None of this is true. The under secretary has no 
regulatory powers and seeks none. These powers remain 
within the confines of the separate agencies governing 
the separate forms of transportation. There should be 
no misunderstanding about the powers and duties of 
the under secretary; they are clearly set forth in the 
president's reorganization plan which created the posi- 
tion. In fact, in this period of our federal development. 


it is most important that the different regulatory agencies 
now vested with interest and regulatory powers in avia- 
tion, surface transportation and maritime affairs remain 
separate and independent of each other.” Mr. Rentzel 
added, however, that a consolidation of regulatory func- 
tions might become more desirable as time passed. He 
urged a “closer relationship between the different types 
of carriers for “greater cooperation and to help resolve 


mutual problems.” 

At the conclusion of the conference, the society held 
its annual meeting and elected the following as regional 
vice-presidents for the coming fiscal year: 

New England Region—R. G. Henderson, freight traffic manager, 
New York Central, Boston, Mass. 

Trunk Line Region—Walter J. Kelly, vice-president, traffic depart- 
ment, Association of American Railroads, Washington, D. C. 

Central Freight Ass'n. Region—William S. Nevius, director of 
trafic, Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Mich. 

Southern Region—Louis A Schwartz, general manager, New Or- 
leans Traffic & Transportation Bureau, New Orleans, La. 

Western Trunk Line Region—E. C. Nickerson, general traffic 
manager, Chicago & North Western, Chicago, III. 

Southwestern Region—Leland Smith, trafic manager, Consoli- 
dated Chemical Industries, Inc., Houston, Tex. 

South Pacific Region—John W. Witherspoon, ass’t. general traffic 
manager, | nited States Rubber Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 

North Pacific Region—Russell V. Boyle, trafic manager, Brown 
& Haley, Tacoma, Wash. 

Canadian Region—Stuart B. Brown, manager transportation 
department, Canadian Manufacturers Association. Toronto, 
Ont. 


PANEL: TRANSPORTATION REVENUES AND FREIGHT CLAIMS 
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ARTHUR H. SCHWIETERT.—/t’s the shipper who pays.— 
More than 10 per cent of net income was paid out in 1950 
for loss and damage claims against the railroads. The motor 
carriers’ figure was nearly 30 per cent. Because freight 
claims are paid out of freight revenues (the possenger business 
seldom paying even its own cost), shippers are actually paying 
these losses themselves. Claim prevention therefore, is right- 
fully a shipper—as well as a carrier—responsibility. Claim 
payment statistics are misleading because they do not take 
into account clerical costs to both carrier and _ shipper, 
economic losses to shipper and receiver through disruption 
of sales and production schedules, or manpower and material 
waste to the nation. No commodity is too delicate for safe 
transit in properly designed packing. To help track down 
poor packing, consignees should always report full details 
of damage and loss to the shipper as well as to the carrier. 
(Mr. Schwietert is director of traffic for the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce & Industry.) 

HEBER SMITH.—Claim prevention work pays off.—On the 
Southern Pacific we are currently spending 10 per cent of 
our claim payment figure for prevention work. Through this 
work our claims have dropped on local haul damage from 
6.6 per cent per 100 shipments handled in 1948 to 1.5 per 
cent in 1950. But the roads that spend this time, effort and 
money to cut loss and damage are actually being penalized 
by those wno do not. The tight car supply has made the 
claim prevention job quite difficult because of postponed 
repairs and the use of cars unsuited for specific shipments. 
Shippers can help through careful packaging and stowing. 
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With the aiarming increase in salvage sales, losses for partial 
damage are going ‘way out of line. Shippers should, wherever 
possible, effect repairs so their products may reach their 
original-intended markets. To ask carriers to dispose of par- 
tially damaged merchandise is uneconomic because carriers 
just aren’t merchants. (Mr. Smith is freight claim agent of 
the Southern Pacific and chairman of the Freight Claim Divi- 
sion of the Association of American Railroads.) 

ROBERT J. BAYER.—In the freight claim picture the 
carriers and shippers are intertwined.—(Mr. Bayer was 
moderator for the panel. He is the editor of Traffic World.) 

J. R. MATHEWS.—Flood losses rate banner headlines, but 
the motor carriers’ $30 million annual claim loss goes un- 
noticed.—The margin of profit for motor carriers is small. 
A $20 claim for concealed loss or damage can nullify the 
profit on a 24,000-Ib. load moving 300 miles. An active 
employee education and claim prevention program therefore 
is essential. Cartons and drums—excellent containers for 
products for which they were designed—are utterly in- 
adequate for shipping other products later. They should 
never be re-used. Exception reports should be unrelentingly 
specific if they are to be of any value in tracking down 
damage causes. Shippers should never admonish receivers 
to deal only with carriers for claims. Packaging or manu- 
facturing processes may be at the root of the claim cause 
and the receiver—who is interested only in salable merchan- 
dise—may take his business elsewhere. (Mr. Mathews is 
chairman of the National Freight Claim Council, American 
Trucking Associations.) 
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PANEL: CARRIER RATES AND SERVICES 





EARL B. SMITH.—/(For the Shippers).—The fact that we 
now have the greatest transportation system in the world— 
with the best service at lowest cost—has caused many to 
take far too much for granted regarding its continuance. 
Complacency and apathy of this kind are dangerous not 
only to our transport industries but to the welfare of all 
users of transport as well. Every major form of transport 
should serve in its proper place and each must be in a 
position to finance necessary improvements. So essential is 
the railway that the public cannot long tolerate serious and 
continuing inadequacy. If for any reason private sources of 
railroad capital disappear, this country, in the public interest, 
would soon be compelled to take its first long step toward 
the nationalization of industry. We users can help by being 
broadminded, constructive and fair in our approach to prob- 
lems involving rates and charges. We must lend our efforts 
to the development of a national transportation. policy in 
which the government will treat all agencies of transport 
with reasonable consistency. Present practices will lead to 
government ownership and the nationalization of our other 
forms of transport will inevitably follow. (Mr. Smith is vice- 
president—traffic, General Mills, Inc.) 

WILLIAM G. OLIPHANT.—(For the barge lines).—Per- 
sonally | am. not in favor of continuing subsidy. There should 
be a method of establishing a terminating point once the 
subsidized transport system has had a chance to develop. 
The time is fast approaching for a thorough study of the 
subsidy question with a view to the advisability of dis- 
continuance. Notwithstanding the desirability of financing 
transportation through charges imposed on the users, such 
a goal is beset with many difficulties. The great difficulty 
with levying user charges for the use of inland waterways 
is that there is no clear allocation of costs between that 
portion of the waterway which is devoted to flood control 
and that which is devoted to navigation. In many cases 
hydroelectric power also enters the picture. If navigational 
user costs could be clearly totaled, they should rightfully 
be assessed. At the present time there are 1,500 self-pro- 
pelled and 6,000 non-self-propelled units in service on the 
inland waterways of the U. S. (Mr. Oliphant is general traffic 
manager of the Federal Barge Lines.) 

ROBERT S. HENRY.—(For the railroads).—Of all the forms 
of transport, only the railroads can and do haul anything 
and everything. And they do so at the lowest cost. They 
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are the only privately owned transport system in the world 
and no other system approaches their output per man-hour 
and per dollar of investment. They are compelled to do 
business under unequal competitive conditions. In the best 
interests of shippers, passengers and the nation as a whole, 
these inequalities must be brought to an end so that each 
form of transport may be dedicated only to those tasks at 
which it is the efficient performer. (Mr. Henry is vice-president 
—public relations, of the Association of American Railroads.) 

LELAND JAMES.—(For the motor carriers).—The function 
of the motor truck as an independent form of transportation 
and as a corollary of our rail, air and waterway systems 
has become of vast and major importance. Let the trucks 
stop rolling and our whole mass distribution and mass pro- 
duction system will collapse. Let the trucks stop rolling and 
our partners in transport—rails, planes and ships—will bog 
down—and quickly. We are the connecting link between all 
forms of transport, the shipper and the consignee. The 
flexibility of truck transport has speeded decentralization 
in the U. S. There is a direct connection between our national 
prosperity and our rounded-out transportation service. We 
have truly modern transport, for here alone the shipper can 
take his choice of rail, water, air or truck—and we have 
more trucks than all the rest of the world put together. 
(Mr. James is president of the American Trucking Associa- 
tions and of Consolidated Freightways, Inc.) 

W. H. JOHNSTON, JR.—(For the airlines).—Air transporta- 
tion is no different than any other type of business. It should 
operate on the simple American principle of profit and loss 
with sound and efficient management dependent on no out- 
side financial assistance. Many airlines have reached the 
age of 25. Their growth may be traced to unceasing labor 
to produce a superior transportation product and to aggressive 
merchandising and sales campaigning. There is no immediate 
prospect of air freight rates being substantially reduced in 
the near future. But there is, nevertheless, a tremendous 
field for traffic develooment at present rates by selling on 
the principles of reduced inventory, faster turnover, de- 
creased cost of packaging, insurance, overhead, interest, 
etc., for the shipper. That two to three per cent of rail freight 
traffic that lies in the merchandise transport field represents 
the only possible portion of present railroad freight traffic 
open to diversion to air freight. (Mr. Johnston is secretary 
and assistant to the president of American Airlines.) 





THIS CENTRAL VERMONT steam locomotive, said to be the 
largest and most powerful operated in New England, will be 
christened ‘’Norwich University” on October 6 as a highlight 
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of the school’s railroad pageant at Northfield, Vt. The pag- 
eant will mark the 100th anniversary of graduation from 
Norwich of Gen. Grenville M. Dodge (see news pages) 
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What Happened at the Mechanical Meetings 


Reports and addresses dealing with mechanical and electrical 


problems of cars and locomotives—Attendance over three thousand 





A ddresses by J. P. Kiley, president of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific before the Car Department 
Officers’ Association; by L. W. Horning, vice-president, 
personnel and public relations of the New York Central, 
before the Railway Fuel & Traveling Engineers’ Associa- 
tion; by F. K. Mitchell, manager-equipment of the New 
York Central, before the Locomotive Maintenance Off- 
cers’ Association: and by D. V. Gonder, assistant vice- 
president—operations of the Canadian National, before 
the Master Boiler Makers’ Association, were outstanding 
events of the first day’s sessions of the five Coordinated 
Mechanical Associations, and the Electrical Sections, 
Association of American Railroads, meeting at Chicago 
on September 17, 18 and 19. Registration for the six 
railroad groups and the members of the Allied Railway 
Supply Association at the end of the first day totalled 
3.003. 

Four associations participated in joint sessions during 
the meetings. On Monday the Railway Fuel & Traveling 
Engineers’ Association was joined by the Air Brake 
Association for a discussion of passenger and freight 
train handling and the operation of dynamic brakes. On 
Wednesday the Electrical Sections joined the Locomotive 
Maintenance Officers’ Association for consideration of 
a paper on the New York Central’s investigation of wheel 
slip on diesel-electric locomotives. 

In conjunction with the meetings there was an exhibit 
of mechanical devices at the Hotel Sherman embracing 
the products of 110 manufacturers under the auspices 
of the Allied Railway Supply Association. 


Air Brake Association 


The two outstanding themes at the Air Brake Associa- 
tion meetings were the development of information for 
the maintenance of 24-RL locomotive brake equipment 
for road diesel locomotives, and the maintenance of car 
brake equipment in freight service. the latter subject 
including the effects and prevention of leakage. 

It was pointed out that there are a minimum of 51 
points from which leakage can occur in a charged brake 
system. Of these, 27 are in the brake pipe, leaving 24 
points, 17 of which are in the AB valve itself. to be 
included in what is known as brake-system leakage. All 
of these may be on the reservoir side of the feed grooves. 
with the result that any leakage occuring at these 24 
points is not taken into account by the brake-pipe leakage 
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test. Such leakage therefore increases the air flow into 
the train only when the brakes are released and are 
charged. 

Two papers not included on the original schedule were 
presented, one dealing with the standardization of diesel- 
locomotive brake equipment, which was the work of a 
committee under the chairmanship of C. E. Miller of 
the New York Central. The second extra paper was by 
R. L. Wilson, chief engineer, American Brake Shoe Com- 
pany, and it described recent developments in brake shoe 
performance. 

The standardization paper was essentially a progress 
report of a committee set up by the Air Brake Associa- 
tion to work up information on standardizing the loca- 
tion and application of diesel brake equipment. The in- 
formation gathered was based on experience with some 
12,000 diesel units, and after approval by the association 
will be processed through a similar committee of the 
A.A.R. and made available to the A.A.R. Committee on 
Diesel Standardization. 

The following officers were elected to serve for the 
coming year: president, K. E. Carey, general air brake 
instructor, Pennsylvania; first vice-president, R. F. 
Thomas, general air brake instructor, Canadian Pacific; 
second vice-president, C. V. Miller, general supervisor 
of air brakes, New York, Chicago & St. Louis; third- 
vice-president, D. R. Collins, superintendent of air brakes, 
Denver & Rio Grande Western; and secretary-treasurer, 
L. Wilcox. No new executive committee members were 
elected. 


Car Department Officers 


The annual meeting of the Car Department Officers’ 
Association brought together a large group of car de- 
partment officers and supervisors from coast to coast 
to discuss such diverse subjects as freight-car interchange. 
billing and loading rules, air-brake maintenance. lubri- 
cation, wheel-shop practice, preparing freight cars for 
higher commodity classification, air distribution in air 
conditioned passenger cars, and paint materials for 
passenger cars. 

In addressing the opening session, J. P. Kiley brought 
words of encouragement and challenge to the men re- 
sponsible for car design, inspection and maintenance in 
both freight and passenger service. He pointed out that, 
whereas railway men in many departments contribute 
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to train operation, the rolling stock would not be on the 
rails at all without car men who are now faced more 
than ever before with the urgent need to find better ways 
of doing things. 

Mr. Kiley mentioned the intense competition confront- 
ing the railroads today and said that major efforts to 
give industry constantly improved freight service and 
passengers ever more speed, comfort and convenience 
must not be allowed to slacken, even if some railroad 
problems might be simplified thereby. For example, pres- 
ent hot-box difficulties are, no doubt, partially due to 
stepped-up speeds in freight service, and speed reduction 
would, of course, help reduce hot boxes, but this solution 
would be an admission of defeat and unthinkable to any 
red-blooded railroad man. Mr. Kiley remarked that, but 
for the efforts of conscientious car men, railroads would 
have even more hot boxes to deal with than at present, 
and yet these men, by more intensive servicing of plain- 
bearing journals, or other appropriate means, must do 
their full share to minimize hot boxes. now causing so 
many train delays, disrupted freight schedules and at- 
tendant costs. 

Mr. Kiley said, “It is certainly true that car men can’t 
do the best job for the railroads unless real coordination 
exists. 

“While it is the duty of people in the operating 
department to get trains out of terminals and over the 
line, they defeat their own purposes if trains are handled 
in such a way as to damage cars. A coupler or its attach- 
ment damaged, a waste grab due to rough switching 
that can mean a hot box out on the line, a car end broken 
or bent due to shifted lading—all these inevitably mean 
delay in yard or on the line. Coordination wins on the 
football field, and the same thing wins on a railroad.” 

Mr. Kiley mentioned the problems of car men_ in 
servicing and maintaining complex modern passenger 
cars, including air-conditioning equipment, which the 
public likes and hence must be kept functioning properly. 
He suggested that car supervisors continue their good 
work in maintaining car conditions which will minimize 
loss and damage claims, and closed his remarks with 
an earnest appeal for all car men to assist in railway 
public relations work whenever and wherever possible 
in their contacts with shippers and the general public. 

The following officers were elected to serve for 1951- 
1952: President: W. N. Messimer, general superintendent 
equipment, Merchants Despatch Transportation; vice- 
presidents: A. H. Keys, superintendent car department, 
Baltimore & Ohio, R. Schey, general superintendent car 
department, Nickel Plate, J. F. Likarish, master car 
builder, Great Northern, and E. E. Packard, district mas- 
ter car builder, Southern Pacific: secretary-treasurer: F. 
H. Stremmel, assistant to secretary, A. A. R. Mechanical 
Division. 


Electrical Sections 


Joint sessions of the two Electrical Sections of the 
A.A.R. were called to order at 10:00 a.m., September 17, 
at the Hotel La Salle. by H. F. Finnemore, chief electrical 
engineer of the Canadian National, and chairman of the 
Electrical Section, Engineering Division, A.A.R. First- 
day registration included 130 railroad men and 143 
members of the Railway Electric Supply Manufacturers 
Association. 

Having welcomed members and guests, Mr. Finnemore 
described the value of the reports to be presented and 
encouraged discussion. He said that the proposed amal- 
gamation of the two electrical sections had now been 
endorsed by both sections and would be brought before 
the board of directors of the A.A.R. for approval. The 
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consolidation will require the services of a full-time secre- 
tary, and if approved, will become effective January 1, 
1952. Mr. Finnemore particularly emphasized the im- 
portance of bringing in younger men to increase the 
membership. 

L. C. Bowes, electrical engineer of the Rock Island and 
chairman of the Electrical Section, Mechanical Division, 
A.A.R., laid stress on the responsibility of railroad elec- 
trical departments and said that air conditioning alone 
had doubled previous electrical maintenance require- 
ments, and that diesel-electric locomotives have done 
much more to increase them. To this, he said, mainte- 
nance had been added by shop equipment. 

Most of the electrical equipment, Mr. Bowes pointed 
out, is highly specialized and requires much in the way 
of carefully selected and trained men. He asked section 
members to recognize their responsibility when called 
upon to be members of a committee. 

Officers of the Electrical Section, Mechanical Division. 
were elected to serve during the 1951-52 period as fol- 
lows: 

Chairman, H. C. Paige, assistant mechanical en- 
gineer, New York, New Haven & Hartford; first vice- 
chairman (west), R. I. Fort, assistant research engineer, 
Illinois Central; second vice-chairman (east), C. W. 
Nelson, electrical engineer, Cheasapeake & Ohio. Mem- 
bers of committee of direction: P. H. Verd (west), super- 
intendent motive power, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern; and 
KE. J. Feasey (east), general supervisor, diesel equipment, 
Canadian National. 

Officers of the Electrical Section, Engineering Division, 
are to be elected later in the year by letter ballot. 


Locomotive Maintenance Officers 


During the three-day meeting, in addition to the pres- 
entation of the technical reports, addresses were delivered 
by F. K. Mitchell, manager, equipment of the New York 
Central system and Edward W. Davidson, director of 
the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Mr. Mitchell’s address appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Mr. Davidson, in discussing safety in relation to diesel 
locomotives, made a special plea for more thorough in- 
spection of diesel wheels and brake rigging and a number 
of other locomotive appurtenances that are causing 
trouble, as well as better “housekeeping” on diesel power 
as a fire-prevention and accident-reduction measure. He 
concluded, in part: “We of the Bureau of Locomotive 
Inspection stand ready to assist in any way to effect 
improvement in safety on railroads. That is our job. 
We have certain duties in the enforcement of the law 
and in inspection of locomotives and an obligation to 
determine that they are ‘in proper condition and safe 
to operate’, but as you know we do not like to find 
unsafe conditions. We much prefer to be able to give 
a terminal a clean bill and the personnel at that terminal 
a pat’ on the back for a job well done than to prepare a 
long list of defects and perhaps a few red cards.” 

President Paul H. Verd, superintendent motive power 
of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, mentioned, in the opening 
session, that the increasing number of diesel units and 
the pressure of increasing costs were changing the ideas 
of many roads with respect to maintenance and that 
careful planning must now be done. 

During the meeting life memberships were awarded 
to W. T. Faricy, president of the A.A.R., and J. H. 
Aydelott, vice-president, operations and maintenance de- 
partment of the A.A.R. 

Except for one report on steam locomotive terminal 
operation and a report on personnel training, all of the 
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other eight reports dealt with some phase of diesel main- 
tenance. 

Of incidental interest is the fact that the paid member- 
ship of the L.M.O.A. is now over 3,200 making it one 
of the largest associations in the railroad industry. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
vear: President. H. H. Magill, superintendent motive 
power, Chicago & North Western; first vice-president, 
S. M. Houston, assistant general superintendent motive 
power, Southern Pacific: second vice-president, F. D. 
Sineath, assistant general superintendent motive power. 
Atlantic Coast Line; third vice-president, T. T. Blickle, 
mechanical superintendent, Coast Lines, A. T. & S. F.; 
fourth vice-president, J. T. Daley, superintendent motive 
power, Alton & Southern: secretary-treasurer, C. M. Lips- 
comb, assistant to schedule supervisor, Missouri Pacific. 
E. K. Bloss, mechanical superintendent, Boston & Maine. 
was elected to the Advisory Board and W. E. Lehr, su- 
perintendent motive power, Lehigh Valley, F. W. Bunce, 
superintendent motive power of the Milwaukee, and A. L. 
Wright, superintendent equipment, New York Central, 
were elected to the executive committee for one-year 
terms. 


Master Boiler Makers 


With his “Eye to the Future” address, D. V. Gonder, 
assistant vice-president-operations of the Canadian Na- 
tional, set the theme of the thirty-fourth annual meeting 
of the Master Boiler Makers’ Association. Facing the fact 
that the boilermakers’ craft is adversely affected by the 
rapid dieselization of the railroads, Mr. Gonder presented 
several suggestions for new opportunities. He told the 
members they should improve themselves by studying 
labor relations, by knowing accounting procedures and 
how to allocate material and labor costs, and by looking 
around for work in which the experience and craftsman- 
ship of the boilermaker can be utilized by the railroads. 
Some of the new fields suggested were parts of diesel 
locomotive maintenance, the fabrication of structural 
members, stationary boilers, and steel car work. 

The association started its “looking-to-the-future” pro- 
gram by changing its constitution to make railroad weld- 
ing and water service supervisors elegible for active 
membership and to hold office. these two classifications 
having been restricted to active boilermakers in the past. 
It proposes to strengthen its future programs in these 
two fields that are closely allied to the work of the boiler- 
making craft. 

President R. W. Barrett, chief boiler inspector, Can- 
adian National, presided at the meeting. 

New officers elected for the following year are, presi- 
dent, H. C. Haviland, supervisor of boilers, New York 
Central: vice-president and chairman of the executive 
board, H. R. Barclay, general boiler inspector, Northern 
Pacific; secretary of executive board, F. R. Milligan, 
general boiler inspector, Canadian Pacific. A. F. Stigl- 
meier was re-elected secretary-treasurer. Also re-elected 
as members of the executive board are R. A. Culbertson. 
general master boiler maker. Chesapeake & Ohio: Ben- 
jamin G. Kantner, general boiler and welding supervisor. 
Reading; and F. E. Godwin, system chief boiler in- 
spector, Canadian National. A. A. Edlund, assistant gen- 
eral boiler inspector, Chicago. Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
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Pacific. was elected as a new member of the executive 
board. 


Railway Fuel & Traveling Engineers 


For Mr. Horning’s address the members of the Railway 
Fuel and Traveling Engineers Association were joined 
by many from other groups. Too often, he said, industry 
has not applied to its human relations the same degree 
of effort and skill that it has used in dealing with 
mechanical aspects. As a result, understanding between 
management and employees, and between management 
and the public, has suffered, with all three parties being 
the losers. 

He felt that one of the most pressing concerns facing 
the railroad industry today is the winning of better 
public relations through its employees. Those in or near 
the front line of supervision are in a strategic position 
for reaching the broad ranks of employees, who in turn 
can exert great power on behalf of good public relations. 

Railroads need favorable relations with the public be- 
cause they face aggressive competition and because they 
are subject to control by agencies of the public. These 
can be fostered by employees other than those in direct 
contact with the public—engine crews, for example. by 
the way they handle both freight and passenger trains 
and by the way they observe smoke control regulations. 
All employees—as members of their community—can 
help shape the opinions of their friends toward their 
company. They can do this when they come to look 
upon themselves as auxiliary public relations men. and 
to accept public relations as part of their job. 

The best way to get a man to do something is first 
to get him to want to do it, and there are two ways of 
accomplishing this in so far as public relations conscious- 
ness is concerned. First, share the knowledge of what 
the railways face in general, and what his particular em- 
ployer is up against. Second, do not ignore the essential 
community of interest between labor and management. 

Getting the railroad to take an active part in public 
relations is not making him over into something that he 
wasn’t before, Mr. Horning remarked. Rather, it serves 
as a means to guide and assist him in realizing a further 
potential in the interest of himself and his company. The 
value of this is realized by the men’s own labor union 
which last year joined with representatives of manage- 
ment in a joint draft which affirmed the industry’s need 
for public good will and the advantage to the employee 
in helping his company to attain it. 

The program of this association—like those of the 
others, dealt largely with various aspects of diesel loco- 
motive operation and the training of locomotive operat- 
ing personnel. Problems relating to the efficient use of 
coal and oil in steam locomotives were dealt with, how- 
ever, in two papers. 

The following officers were elected to serve during the 
next year: president, R. H. Francis, general road fore- 
man equipment, St. Louis-San Francisco; vice-presidents: 
R. D. Nicholson, road foreman engines, New York. New 
Haven & Hartford, W. H. Fortney, chief road foreman 
engines, New York Central. and E. L. Reeves. train- 
master, Baltimore & Ohio. The following were elected 
members of the executive committee: T. H. Bickerstasf. 
general supervisor air brakes, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe: T. L. Henley, chief fuel supervisor, Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas: F. G. LaMaster. assistant fuel supervisor. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy: R. R. Rich, road fore- 
man of equipment, Chicago. Rock Island & Pacific: J. S. 
Swan, supervisor locomotive operation, Louisville & Nash- 
ville: and C. R. Patterson, fuel supervisor, Canadian 
National. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Express Agency Would 
Cut Postal Weight Limits 


\. L. Hammell, president. and K. N. 
Merritt, traffic vice-president. of the 
Railway Express Agency. appeared 
September 18 before the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
to urge enactment of a bill, H.R.3465, 
to reduce the weight and size limita- 
tions of parcel post shipments. The 
present limits are 70 lb. and 100 in. in 
combined length and girth. 

The bill would reduce the girth and 
length limit to 72 in., and fix weight 
limits generally at 40 lb. for packages 
moving in the first and second zones, 
and 20 |b. for those moving three to 
eight zones. However, present limits 
would remain on parcels mailed for 
delivery at any third- or fourth-class 
post office or on any rural route; and 
on parcels mailed at such points. 

R.E.A. President Hammell reminded 
the committee that when the parcel post 
service was established in 1913 the 
weight and size limitations were estab- 
lished at 11 lb. and 72 in. He asserted 
that it was never intended that opera- 
tion of the service would be supported 
by tax contributions; and that a large 
portion of the $350 million deficit in- 
curred by parcel post in the past five 
years has resulted from the handling of 
large and bulky shipments. 

“When it became necessary after the 
war to increase express rates to par- 
tially meet the’ increased costs of pro- 


ducing express service, there followed 
a substantial reduction in our business 
which has continued up to date,” Mr. 
Hammell went on. “The 1946 volume 
of 231 million shipments has been re- 
duced to 80 million, a decrease of more 
than 65 per cent. We now have but 
45,000 employees whereas in 1946 we 
had 85.000. Not only the 40,000 ex- 
pressmen who have lost their jobs have 
little hope of returning to them, but 
the remaining employees live in con- 
stant anxiety about the security of their 
jobs.” 

Mr. Hemmell also called attention to 
the fact that the proposed new limita- 
tions would not affect farmers or res- 
idents of small communities. 

Vice-President Merritt developed the 
R.E.A. position in considerable detail. 
urging that the Post Office Department 
be taken out of the “freight” business. 
He asserted that parcel post at present 
is “nothing less than nationalized trans- 
portation.” 

A companion bill to H.R. 3465 has 
already been passed by the Senate. It 
IS) D.1300. 


Erie Completes 
Main Line Radio 


The Erie’s four-way train radio- 
telephone system, the first to cover 
the entire main line of any railroad, 
has been completed between New 
York and Chicago, Paul W. Johnston, 
president, has announced. 

In a simultaneous message announ- 
cing the 100 per cent coverage to all 
operating train crew personnel, Mr. 
Johnston dedicated the newly com- 
pleted radio system to “increasing 


safety, dependability and efficiency” in 
railroading. He telephoned the mes- 
sage from his office in Cleveland to 
the 1,882 enginmen, firemen, conduc- 
tors, brakemen and dispatching per- 
sonnel operating trains along 1,150 
miles of main-line passenger and 
freight route between New York, Buf- 
falo and Chicago. It traveled via tele- 
phone wires to the Erie’s 11 dispatch- 
ers, and was broadcast via radio from 
the 60 wayside transmitting stations 
along the route to all trains operating 
throughout the system. 

The Erie’s  radio-telephone com- 
munication system, first introduced on 
three divisions in July 1948, is a four- 
way installation. It permits conversa- 
tions between (1) locomotive cab and 
caboose; (2) two moving trains within 
radio range; (3) moving trains and 
wayside stations, and (4) adjacent 
wayside stations. 

The radio system functions through 
342 transmitting and receiving sta- 
tions. including 60 base or wayside 
stations, 214 in diesel locomotives and 
68 in cabooses. The base stations are 
located according to topographic con- 
ditions, with radio ranges of from six 
to 30 miles, so that coverage of one 
station overlaps those of adjacent sta- 
tions. This arrangement eliminates 
any possibility of trains operating out 
of range of the radio system. 

In addition to the main-line radio- 
telephone communications service, the 
Erie utilizes radio in many _ other 
operations. In New York harbor, 
where the railroad operates 261 ves- 
sels to move freight between piers, 
docks and ships, all tugboats are 
equipped with radio for constant con- 








IN A SPECIAL September 12 demonstra- 
tion (reported in Railway Age, Septem- 
ber 17), the Long Island displayed 
to public officials and press representa- 
tives its new automatic speed control. 
Above, Frank H. Simon, general man- 
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ager (at microphone), explains the in- 
stallation; at the right, Mr. Simon (left), 
describes features of it to members of 
the Long Island Transit Authority— 
Tracy S. Voorhees, George E. Roosevelt 
and William H. Draper, Jr., L. 1. trustee 
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tact with the dispatcher at Jersey City. 
Freight yards and switch engines at 
Hammond, Ind., Marion, Ohio, Chi- 
cago, Jamestown, N. Y., and Mead- 
ville, Pa., are also equipped with ra- 
dio. Work is underway at vards in 
Buffalo, N. Y., Youngstown. Ohio, and 
Sharon, Pa. 

“Radio-telephone communication has 
become an integral and effective fac- 
tor in the safe, dependable and efh- 
cient operation of the Erie’s transpor- 
tation system,” Mr. Johnston said. “It 
has helped to prevent accidents and 
delays in train movements. By its abil- 
ity to bridge the gap between crews 
in moving trains and station person- 
nel, every moving train is virtally un- 
der the control of the dispatcher on 
the division through which it is oper- 
ating. 


B.R.T. Ends Strike on 
Birmingham Southern 


Mediation proceedings conducted by 
Chairman Leverett Edwards of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board resulted last 
week in arrangem-nts for the return 
to work of Birmingham Southern em- 


ployees who had been on strike since 
August 30. The employees involved 
are represented by the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, and the dispute 
involves their demand for an air-hose 
rule which would give train crews ex- 
tra pay for coupling and uncoupling 
air hose. The issue was not settled in 
the return-to-work arrangements which 
did provide, however, for further ne- 
gotiations with respect to the matter. 


P.R.R. Testing Automatic 
Food Sales on Trains 


What is said to be a new idea in 
food service on trains — fresh sand- 
wiches, pastries, candy, ice cream, 
milk and coffee dispensed by automa- 
tic coin-operated machines — is be- 
ing tried out by the Pennsylvania. 

Homes Bannard, manager of the 
Pennsylvania’s dining car service, has 
announced that five machines, espe- 
cially designed for use on trains, each 
dispensing different items of food and 
drink, have been installed in a passen- 
ger coach now in daily use in the 
railroad’s New York-Washington serv- 


Ice. 





News Briefs .. . 


Seatrain Lines now has five 
ships in its coastwise service. The fifth, 
“Seatrain Georgia,” sailed from Edge- 
water, N. J., on September 6 for New 
Orleans and Texas City. Addition of 
the ship, built in the Chester, Pa., 
yards of the Sun Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., to the service has increased 
regular sailings from two each week 
to five each fortnight. A sister ship, 
“Seatrain Louisiana,”’ is being com- 
pleted by the same builder. When it is 
delivered, late in October, Seatrain 
Lines will further step up its coast- 
wise services. 

. The Santa Fe’s ‘Super Chief’ 
will assume a stellar role in a forth- 
coming motion picture, ‘Three for Bed- 
room C,”’ a Brenco Pictures Corporation 
coler film featuring Gloria Swanson. 
A complete set of “Super Chief’ equip- 
ment—including a ‘pleasure dome” 
car with its private Turquoise dining 
room—has been dismantied and moved 
by technicians to the film company’s 
Hollywood lot for construction of au- 
thentic sets. A Santa Fe spekesman said 
this was the largest dismantling job 
ever done on the road’s equipment by 
any studio. Thousands of individual 
items, including parts and furnishings, 
were removed from Pullman, diner and 
dome cars, catalogued and reassembled 
on the movie set. After the filming is 
complete, these items will be returned 
and replaced by the studio’s property 
men. The entire action of the story 
takes place aboard the train enroute 
from Chicago to Pasadena. Regular 
“Super Chief’ service was not affected 
by the filming schedule, as the Santa 


Fe maintains a sixth standby set of 
equipment in addition to the five train 
units which operate the daily service. 

...A recent hurricane that struck 
three Mexican states in the Tampico 
area did severe damage to the National 
of Mexico. Rail service was interrupted 
on the San Luis Potosi-Cardenas-Tam- 
pico and Tampico-Monterrey lines, with 
especially heavy damage recorded in 
the Cardenas-Tampico area and from 
Tampico north to Ciudad Victoria. Serv- 
ice has now been restored to normal, 
following completion of reconstruction 
work, 

... The New York Central on Septem- 
ber 10 expanded dieselization of its 
St. Lawrence division by inaugurating 
“‘Beeliner’ rail diesel car service be- 
tween Syracuse and Massena, N. Y. 
The new, air-conditioned, diesel-driven 
car replaced trains No. 10 and 9, both 
pulled by steam locomotives, daily ex- 
cept Sunday. The “Beeliner’’ makes the 
161-mile morning run from Massena 
as train No. 10 and returns as No. 9 
in the afternoon. 

... The Rock Island has mailed 
flood relief checks to some 160 of its 
employees whose belongings— including 
homes, clothing and personal effects— 
were damaged or destroyed in the re- 
cent Kansas-Missouri floods. Funds for 
relief were made available by the com- 
pany to 115 home owners, 38 renters 
and 13 roomers, most of whom lived 
in the hard-hit Armourdale industrial 
district of Kansas City, Kan, The 
amount of each check was based on 
the number of dependents of the re- 
cipient employee. 
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Pointing out that the new service will 
be in addition to regular dining car 
service, Mr. Bannard explained that 
the specially equipped car will be 
used experimentally for a 30-day trial 
period on a number of leading day- 
time trains. “The purpose of the ex- 
periment,” he said, “is to find out 
whether our patrons are in favor of a 
choice of good things to eat and drink 
dispensed by automatic machines at 
any time during their trip.” 

A typical daily menu consists of 
fruit drink; roast beef, ham, and 
cheese sandwiches; doughnuts; Dan- 
ish-type pastry; chocolate cake; ice 
cream; milk; chocolate drink; coffee, 
and assorted candy bars. The ma- 
chines, which are serviced at station 
stops, are in a conveniently located car 
and signs at the end of each coach di- 
rect patrons to them. 


Lehigh Valley Becomes 
100 Per Cent Dieselized 


Use of steam locomotive power on 
the Lehigh Valley ended on September 
14, slightly ahead of the scheduled 
date, with the final run of a steam 
hauled freight train from Packerton, 
Pa., to Delano. “From now on,” C. A. 
Major, president of the road, said, 
“all train service, freight, passenger 
and switching, will be performed by 
Lehigh Valley’s increasing fleet of 
diesel-electric locomotives and _ rail 
diesel cars.” 

The Valley now has 226 diesel units, 
including 74 road freight units, 14 
road passenger units, 10 road-switch- 
ers 126 yard switchers, and two rail 
diesel passenger cars. With the com- 
plete change-over to diesel operation 
there disappeared the last of a fleet 
of steam locomotives which at one 
time exceeded 1,000 on the railroad, 
which is the first eastern line of its 
size to become completely dieselized. 

In addition to its locomotive diesel- 
ization, the L.V. is rapidly extending 
its use of the newer form of power to 
its tugboat service in New York har- 
bor. Four diesel-powered tugs are al- 
ready in operation, replacing six steam 
tugs, and delivery of another diesel 
tug is expected at the end of the 
year. 


More Time for Pleadings 
On Fast Write-Off Ban 


Railroads and other interested parties 
now have until October 22 to file 
presentations with respect to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s new pol- 
icy under which carrier reports to the 
commission would no longer reflect ac- 
celerated amortization of equipment 
and facilities acquired to handle de- 
fense-traffic loads. The previous dead- 
line was September 27. 

The extension, granted by the com- 
mission’s Division 1, was announced in 
a notice which went on to say that the 
previous notice announcing the new 
policy, would, “in all other respects,” 
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@ This is the 100th anniversary of one of Amer- 
ica’s great railroads—the Illinois Central. 

The year 1951 will also see the completion of 
a new steel superstructure for the Illinois Cent- 
ral’s bridge over the Ohio River at Cairo, Illinois. 

Twelve modern spans will replace a 61 year old, 
nine span structure, to accommodate today’s 
heavier, faster traffic. American Bridge Company, 
because of its skill, know-how and wide experi- 
ence, was the logical choice to perform the major 
construction feat of building the new superstruc- 
ture on the original piers with a minimum inter- 
ruption in traffic. 

The first old span of the bridge was rolled off 
its piers onto temporary falsework and the new 
518-foot, 1,700-ton span moved into position and 
opened to service after a traffic interruption of 
only 20 hours! Then the old span was launched 
like a ship into the river 100 feet below for easy 
removal. 

While this is the first time this procedure has 
been used on a job of such magnitude, it is a 
typical example of the part American Bridge 
Company is playing to help our vital railroad sys- 
tems meet the needs of growing America. 


FOOT BY FOOT the old span, 60-ft. high 
and weighing 1,100 tons, is rolled over 
to rest on launching sleds atop tem- 
porary falsework. From this position it 
was launched into the Ohio 100 ft. below. 
LEFT: Falsework span No. 2 erected 
complete and jacked to elevation prior 
to floating. FAR LEFT: New span 
rolls into position four hours after move- 
ment started. 


AVAILABLE NOW! For showing in churches, schools, clubs and industries, the new sound and color motion picture—BUILDING 
FOR THE NATIONS—a candid, factual photographic record in full color of the highlights of the fabrication and erection of the 
United Nations’ Secretariat Building in New York City. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - BALTIMORE - BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND - DENVER - DETROIT - DULUTH - ELMIRA + GARY - MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ST. LOUIS > SAN FRANCISCO + TRENTON 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 
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IT WAS A BIRTHDAY for both General 
Motors Diesel, Ltd., and the Quebec, 
North Shore & Labrador when the 1,500- 
hp. diesel-electric jiocomotive shown 
above left London, Ont., for service in 
the rich Ungava (Labrador) iron ore 
country. The general purpose unit, with 
the 3,000-hp. multiple freight unit for 
the Canadian National shown in the 
background, completed the first 12 
months’ output for General Motors 





Diesel—137 units totaling 177,100 
horsepower. Shown on the platform of 
the Q.N.S. locomotive are, left to right: 
E. V. Rippingille, Jr., president of 
G.M.D.; Kenneth O. Humphreys, general 
manager of Clyde Industries, Ltd., Syd- 
ney, Australia, which is now making 
General Motors type locomotives for 
that country; and H. B. McClean, ex- 
port manager of G.M.’s Electro-Motive 
Division at LaGrange, III. 





remain “ in full force and effect,” pend- 
ing consideration of the representations 
received. 

The new policy would have the effect 
of requiring normal depreciation ac- 
counting with respect to the facilities 
involved—unless it were shown “def- 
initely” that they would have “no use 
in transportation service after the 
emergency.” (Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 3, page 38.) 

Meanwhile, the commission has pro- 
ceeded to issue notices applying the 
policy to carriers other than railroads. 
Such notices contemplate issuance of 
orders to cancel accounts relating to 
accelerated amortization in accounting 
classifications applicable to persons 
furnishing cars or protective service 
against heat or cold, and to carriers op- 
erating on inland and coastal waterways. 
\ like proposal to modify the railroad 
accounting classification was issued 
along with the commission’s original 
netice with respect to the matter. 


Truckers Seek to Adjust 
Rates on Railroad Basis 


The Southern Motor Carriers Rate 
Conference. on behalf of itself and the 
Middle Atlantic States Motor Carriers 
Conference, has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to increase motor Carrier rates 
by adding a 6 per cent surcharge simi- 
lar to that authorized for the railroads 
in Ex Parte No. 175. 

The two conferences represent mo- 
tor carriers in Southern and middle 
Atlantic states. The proposed increase 
would keep the truck rates in line with 
the rail basis. The increase would be 
subject to “holddowns” and would ex- 
pire February 28, 1953, unless sooner 
cancelled or modified. This is the 
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same expiration date applicable to the 
increase authorized for the railroads 
in the Ex Parte No. 175 proceeding. 

While motor carriers have generally 
adjusted their rates in line with rail- 
road rates following the various post- 
war increases, this is the first such 
action since the Ex Parte No. 175 de- 
cision. 


Truckers Would Pass 
N.Y. Tax to Shippers 


\ plan for passing along to shippers 
the cost of New York state’s new high- 
way-use tax on truckers has been filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The Middle Atlantic States 
Motor Carrier Conference. represent- 
ing motor carriers in New York, has 
filed a tariff which would impose new 
“surcharges” on traffic moving “from, 
to, between or through points in the 
state of New York.” 

The tariff, scheduled to become ef.- 
fective October 8, would apply sur- 
charges ranging from 1.5 cents per 
100 pounds to 5.75 cents per 100, de- 
pending on the zones involved. A mini- 
mum surcharge of 5 cents per ship- 
ment would apply. 

The new tax on motor carriers in 
New York becomes effective October 
1. It is understood the new surcharges 
are designed to reimburse the carriers 
for the cost of the tax. 


Auto Rentals Growing; 
Rail Traffic a Factor 


National volume of automobile and 
truck rentals increased by more than 
19 per cent during the past 18 months, 
it was announced in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 18 by A. J. Shaughnessy, vice- 


president of Hertz Driv-Ur-Self Sys- 
tem, Inc. Speaking at Hertz’s three- 
day international sales and manage- 
ment conference, Mr. Shaughnessy 
said a substantial amount of this 
growth can be directly attributed to 
increasing use of rental services by 
travelers between cities. “There is a 
definite t..nd,” he explained, “toward 
traveling from one city to another by 
train or plane and renting a car on 
arrival, instead of driving the entire 
distance. This practice now accounts 
for more than one-third of our total 
business, compared with less than one 
per cent 20 years ago. Widespread 
acceptance of this modern travel 
method is also increasing passenger 
trafie for both railroads and ai 
lines.” 

A number of railroad and air line 
officers participated in the meeting, 
which included more than 300 Hertz 
operators from all parts of the United 
States and company representatives 
from Hawaii, Canada, Great Britain 
and Mexico. 

Hertz, the largest auto-rental enter- 
prise in the world, recently celebrated 
its 27th anniversary with the award 
of a month’s free service to its 75 mil- 
lionth customer. A reproduction of a 
Hertz rail-auto advertisement specially 
prepared for the Saturday Evening 
Post appeared in the September 17 
Railway Age, page 72. 


Atlantic Coastwise Colliers 
Get Higher Rate Ceilings 


New dollars and cents maximum rates 
for the transportation of coal in colliers 
from Hampton Roads, Va., to North 
Atlantic ports, including New England, 
have been established by the Office of 
Price Stabilization. They were estab- 
lished, effective September 20, under 
Supplemental Regulation 62 to the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation. 

The O.P.S. announcement said that 
the adjustment would raise the rates 
involved to levels approximately 32 
cents per ton higher than the rates 
in effect when ceilings were originally 
established. The new ceilings are based 
on the rates for shipments from Hamp- 
ton Roads to Boston, Mass., which will 
range from $1.57 to $2.36 per gross ton 

depending on the vessel load. 


Beatrice Aitchison Joins 
Department of Commerce 


Dr. Beatrice Aitchison, transporta- 
tion economist with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has accepted a po- 
sition as acting director, Transport 
Economics Division, Office of Transpor- 
tation, Department of Commerce. 

Dr. Aitchison, daughter of 1.C. Com- 
missioner Clyde B. Aitchison, has been 
with the commission’s Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics, except 
for brief intervals, since 1938. During 
World War II she was on loan from the 
I.C.C. to the Office of Defense Trans- 
(Continued on page 67) 
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Westinghouse P-1 Circuit Breaker 


defeats false service interruptions 


Rough roadbeds are hard taskmasters for ordinary 
circuit breakers. Excessive vibration and shock can 
cause false switch tripping...interrupt electrical service 
needlessly. Westinghouse P-1 Circuit Breakers can take 
it—they are designed specifically for rough service. 

The P-1 breaker is an adaptation of the Navy breaker 
used on PT boats. Here, P-1 type breakers proved their 
ability to withstand the roughest kind of operating 
conditions. 

Rugged construction makes the difference. The case 
is made from heavy-duty Moldarta. Trip release 
mechanism operates only on sustained overloads— 
physical jarring cannot bother it. 


HIGH POWER 
LABORATORY 
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Though sturdily built, the P-1 is small, compact. It 
combines both switch and protective device in a single 
unit. A bank of P-1’s can be mounted in a panel 
requiring less space than separate fuse and switch units. 

Booklet B-4081 describes all features of the P-1. 
Ask your Westinghouse representative for your copy, 
or write to Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. 
Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. J-30067 







For additional information, use postcard on pages 75. 76 63 
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Tansit Progress Paces Civic Progress 


September 24 deserves a red circle 
on everyone’s calendar ... for it is 


National Transit Day, and com- 


memorates the 100th anniversary of 


the birth of America’s Transit system. 

Millard Fillmore was _ president 
when the first horse-car was put into 
service in New York City. Twenty- 
two years later the cable car began 
climbing the hills of San Francisco. 
In 1886 the first electric trolley awed 
the citizens of Montgomery, Alabama, 


and New Yorkers got their first sub- 


XX Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


way ride in 1897. These were the 


humble beginnings of the system 


that today carries over 20 billion of 


the nation’s men, women, and chil- 
dren annually. 

On modern street cars, trackless 
trolleys and subways, Westinghouse 
brakes play a vital part, for how fast 
the conveyances can safely go is dic- 
tated by how fast they can stop. Each 
type of transport calls for something 
different in equipment, so that the 
name ‘‘Westinghouse Air Brake”’ 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION 


WILMERDING, PA. 


66 For additional information, use postcard on pages 75, 76 


means far more than a single product. 
It stands for a comprehensive range 
of power braking systems: pneumatic, 
electro-pneumatic, all-electric, and 
combinations with dynamic. Each is 
designed to do a better job in some 
specific application . . . each is the 
product of the Westinghouse re- 
search program that is now in its 
82nd year, and that has the one aim 
of continuously increasing the com- 
fort and safety of America’s traveling 


public. 
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(Continued from page 62) 

portation. Recently, she has served 
part-time as consultant to the Military 
Traffic Service, Department of Defense, 
and will continue that role in her new 
position. 

The Transport Economics Division, 
which she now heads, is one of three 
divisions in the Office of Transportation. 
Others are the Carrier Division, headed 
by Dr. Herbert Ashton, and the Mo- 
bilization Division, under Paul F. Roy- 
ster. The Office of Transportation in 
turn is headed by Philip A. Hollar, 
deputy under secretary of commerce 
for transportation. 


T. E. Bickers, Secretary 
Of Mediation Board, Dies 


Thomas E. Bickers, secretary of the 
National Mediation Board since July 1, 
1949, died unexpectedly on September 
19. His career in labor relations work 
extended over a period of more than 
30 years. 

Speaking on behalf of the board, 
Chairman Leverett Edwards made this 
statement: “Tom Bickers will be great- 
ly missed by the National Mediation 
Board. We feel that his influence and 
high principles have contributed very 
greatly to the success of the Railway 
Labor Act.” 





Thomas E. Bickers 


Mr. Bickers was born in Richmond, 
Va., and was in railroad service prior 
to 1918 with the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
in various capacities, including labor- 
relations work. From 1918 until 1920, 
he served with the Board of Wages and 
Working Conditions of the United 
States Railroad Administration; and 
upon termination of federal control 
of the railroads, he became an ex- 
aminer on the staff of the former 
United States Railroad Labor Board, 
which was created by the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920. 

When that board was supplanted 
in 1926 by the former U. S. Board 
of Mediation, Mr. Bickers joined the 
new agency’s staff as a mediator. 

From 1930 until 1938, he was again 
in railroad service as a personnel off- 
cer fer the former Pere Marquette and 
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the New York, Chicago & St. Louis. Mr. 
Bickers then returned to government 
service as a mediator on the staff of 
N.M.B., which had succeeded to the 
duties of the former U. S. Board of 
Mediation in 1934. He continued as an 
N.M.B. mediator until his appointment 
as secretary. 

Among other assignments, he served 
on the committee which promulgated 
the Standard Occupational Classifica- 
tion of Railroad Employees and Report- 
ing Forms. 


Senate Group Takes Wage 
Case Back to White House 


A group of senators, headed by Sena- 
tor Murray, Democrat of Montana, was 
scheduled to see President Truman on 
September 20 for a discussion of the 
stalemated wage and rules dispute 
between the railroads and those of 
their employees who are represented 
by the Order of Railway Conductors, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen. Senator Murray is 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare which in- 
vestigated the dispute in a series of 
public hearings held last spring. 

Since that time the stalemate has 
continued, and the Army has continued 
to operate the railroads which were 
seized by President Truman more than 
a year ago, in the face of a strike 
threat posed by the O.R.C. and Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. The B.R.T. 
case has been settled. 

Senators who were expected to ac- 
company Senator Murray to the White 
House included Senators Humphrey 
of Minnesota, Lehman of New York, 
Hill of Alabama and Kilgore and Neely 
of West Virginia, Democrats, and 
Morse of Oregon and Langer of North 
Dakota, Republicans. 


Norwich U. to Honor 
Grenville M. Dodge 


This year marks the 100th anniver- 
sary of the graduation of Grenville 
M. Dodge, builder of the Union Pa- 
cific, and one of the most famous of 
railroad civil engineers, from Norwich 
University, said to be the first eduea- 
tional institution in the United States 
to teach civil engineering, i.e., en- 
gineering to civilians. 

The university, which is in North- 
field, Vt., will celebrate General 
Dodge’s life and achievements on Oc- 
tober 6. A central feature of the cele- 
bration will be a “Railroad Pageant,” 
principal “actors” in which will be 
two old locomotives. The locomotives 
—old No. 40 of the Central Vermont 
and the Baltimore & Ohio’s “Lafay- 
ette”—will be used to depict the driv- 
ing of the golden spike signifying 
completion of the first transcontinental 
railroad on May 10, 1869. 

Other events on the program are a 
Newcomen Society luncheon honor- 
ing the university; an address by a 









































“Of course, all employees can help to 
cut down expenses—by reducing loss 
and damage to freight; by working 
safely and carefully to avoid claims 
for personal injuries; by trying harder, 
day by day, to work more efficiently; 
by exerting greater effort to win new 
freight and passenger business and to 
please and keep present customers— 
in short, by assuming a sense of in- 
dividual responsibility for the welfare 
of the company.”—From the article 
“If YOU Owned a Railroad,” by Clif- 
ford A. Somerville, Railway Age, July 
23, page 43 





prominent public figure; a dinner ses- 
sion at which Robert S. Henry, vice- 
president of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, will be the main speak- 
er; and a showing of railroad films. 
Exhibits of models of railroad trains, 
bridges and other railroad structures 
and equipment will be arranged by 
the B. & O. (Also see page 55.) 


Erie Observes Centennial 
Of Telegraphic Dispatching 


At Harriman, N. Y., on September 
21, the Erie, in cooperation with the 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
and the Morse Club, observed the one 
hundredth anniversary of telegraphic 
train dispatching — the first recorded 
use of which was by Charles Minot, 
early superintendent on the Erie’s pre- 
decessor, the New York & Erie, to 
move a train from Turners (now Har- 
riman) to Port Jervis. 

The centennial ceremonies, which 
took place in the present Erie station 
at Harriman, were highlighted by re- 
ceipt of congratulatory messages from 
presidents of more than 75 railroads 
located in all parts of the country. A 
number of railroad presidents who 
were at one time telegraphers sent 
their messages personally, by Morse 
code; the other messages were re- 
ceived by Telefax, Western Union’s 
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as master of ceremonies. 








newest method of transmitting  ftac- elegrapher, now 101 vears of 
simile communications. whose birth antedated by one 

Speakers for the occasion included Mr. Minot’s first use of telegraphic 
Paul W. Johnston, president of the lispatching. Among the _ railroad 
Erie; W. P. Marshall, president o “presidents” scheduled to send 
Western Union; and Wayne Coy sages was Walt Disney. of Hollywood. 
chairman of the Federal Communica Cal.. “president” of the Carolwood 
tions Commission. George E. Palmer. Pacifi a large-scale mode] railroad 
president of the New York chapte operated by Mr. Disney in his 

the Morse Club — an association of vard. 
former telegraphers — and also presi- Railroad, Western Union and Morse 
dent of the Serial Federal Savings & Club representatives who attended the 
Loan Association of New York, acted ceremony, and members of the press. 


One of the invited guests was Allen 
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were taken to Harriman on a special 
train operated by the Erie from Jersey 
Starr. of Ramsey, N. J.. a former Eric City, N. J. 








New Method of Serving 
Meals Tried on C. & O. 


\ new method of ordering and serv- 
ng dining car meals was inaugurated 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio on Sep- 
tember 10 on some of its Washington 
to Charlottesville trains. 

Under the new method. dining car 
patrons are given menus on which 
five complete meals are listed, and 
simply check the meal desired. The 
meals themselves are served complete 
on a single tray. A sample menu in- 
cludes hot consomme, braised beef 
with peas and corn, tossed salad. 
rolls. tea or coffee and an ice cream 
sundae. 

The C. & O. plans to experiment 
with the prepared tray meals on va- 
rious parts of its system. 


ORGANIZATIONS 





The National Association of 
Railroad Women will hold its 
eighth annual meeting on October 8, 
9 and 10 at the La Fonda Hotel, San- 
ta Fe, N. M. 


The fall term of the New York In- 
stitute of Finance will include a lec- 
ture group on Current Developments 
in Selected Railroads. The grdétp, 
which will meet from 5:15 to 6:45 
p.m. on Mondays for 10 weeks, be- 
ginning October 1, will be led by 
Pierre R. Bretey, railroad analyst for 
Baker, Weeks & Harden, and _presi- 
dent of the National Federation of 
Financial Analysts Societies; Herbert 
F. Wyeth, railroad analyst for Shields 
& Co.; and W. Wendell Reuss, part- 
ner in McLaughlin, Reuss & Co. 


R. J. Morfa, chairman of the board 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, was the 
principal speaker at the annual install- 
ation program of the Women’s Traf- 
fic & Transportation Club of New 
Orleans on September 13. Speaking 
to members and their guests at a din- 
ner meeting in the Monteleone Hotel, 
Mr. Morfa discussed “The Measure 
of Women Workers’ Progress,” and 
outlined the role women have assumed 
in teday’s business world. 


The Chicago Transportation 
Club will hold its annual fall dinner 
on October 4 in the Palmer House, at 
6:30 p.m., followed.-by a floor show-. 
On October 9, the club will sponsor a * 
tour to Lafayette, Ind., where the Na- 
tional Homes Corporation plant and 
Purdue University will be visited. A 
special Monon train will leave Chi- 
cago at 8:45 a.m. C.S.T. and will re- 
turn at 6 p.m. 


The New York Division of Rail- 


road Enthusiasts has announced a 
“Pennsvivania Railroad Night,” to be 
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EXPEDITE THE BIG JOBS WITH 
G-E PROJECT CO-ORDINATION 


When the Nickel Plate’s Hulett ore unloaders were built at 
Huron, Ohio, by the Wellman Engineering Co., installation 
of electric equipment was facilitated with General Electric 
Project Co-ordination. This meant that the G-E 2000-kw 
package substation, motors, Ward-Leonard type control, 
and electric pushers were shipped to arrive when needed 
by the erector. Other benefits: ordering was simplified, 
engineering time was saved, electric apparatus was properly 
selected for the job to be done. Ask your General Electric 
representative to show you how G-E project co-ordination 
can pay off on your big jobs. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Shop Motors and Control @ Shop Testing Equipment @ Undercar 
Power Plants e@ Lighting Systems e Electric Switchheaters ¢ 
Signal Power Systems ® Power Distribution Systems ¢ Electric 
and Diesel-Electric Locomotives 
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held on September 26, in Room 5928, 
Grand Central Terminal, at 8 p.m. 
William T. Phillips, assistant general 
passenger agent of that road, will 
speak on “Passenger Business on the 
Pennsylvania,” after which the Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s new moving 
picture, “Shining Rails,” will be 
shown. 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
Clyde B. Aitchison will be among 
speakers at the sixty-third annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners, which will be held October 
16-19 at the Francis Marion Hotel in 
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ADS and OTHERS 


RE Ate 
th The Railroad Boiler 


SYSTEM A steadily increasing number of roads, both large and 
small, are using the completely automatic AMESTEAM 
GENERATOR. This modern compact steam producer 
requires no boiler room labor and provides very high 
oil burning eticiency, evaporating 1534 pounds of 
water on 1 pound of fuel, using No. 6 oil, providing 
85% thermal efficiency. 
Single units from 10 to 500 h.p. Higher horsepower | 


Engineering, Sales and Service 
RAILROAD SUPPLY and EQUIPMENT, Inc. 
148 Adams Ave. 
Phone Scranton 7-3391 


Charleston, S. C. Others scheduled to 
address the meeting include Chairman 
John C. Doerfer of the Public Service 
Commission of Wisconsin and Chair- 
man John H. Hessey of the Public 
Service Commission of Maryland. Pre- 
siding at the convention will be the 
association’s president — George H. 
Flagg, chairman of the Public Utili- 
ties Commission of Oregon. 


The next meeting of the Traffic 
Club of Brooklyn, to be held on Oc- 
tober 4, at the Hotel Granada, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., will be designated as 
“Freight Forwarders Night.” The 
speaker has not yet been announced. 
























available. Suitable for multiple installations. Delivered 
complete ready for service connections. Phone, write 


Scranton 3, Pa. 
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SUPPLY TRADE 


Eads Johnson, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed executive vice-president of the 
Southern Wh--1 Division of the 
American Brake Shoe Company. 
He was formerly assistant vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Johnson joined Brake Shoe 
in 1934 after his graduation from Yale 








Eads Johnson, Jr. 


University and began sales work for 
the Brake Shoe & Casting Division in 
1935. Fourteen years later he trans- 
ferred to the sales department of the 
Southern Wheel Division, and in 1950 
became assistant vice-president of that 
division. 


Wilbur E. Lunger has been elect- 
ed a vice-president of the American 
Car & Foundry Co., reporting to 
R. W. Ward, vice-president in charge 
of production. Mr. Lunger, a native 
of Danville, Pa., was formerly assis- 
tant vice-president in the production 
department. Educated in New York, 
he studied engineering and for two 





Wilbur E. Lunger 


years was trained in shop work at 
A.C.F.’s Berwick, Pa., plant. In 1916 
he was appointed field inspector in the 
export division and in 1923 he became 
mechanical engineer at Huntington. 
He was made general superintendent 
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Pressure-treated lumber 


gets THE HIGHBALL 


from more and more railroads 
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Au OVER THE COUNTRY, large and 
small railroads are turning to pressure 
treatment of lumber for freight cars. They 
have found they could not afford to waste 
high-cost labor in replacing wood that 
could serve much longer. 


Look at amy untreated wood you 
are using as a possible location of savings. 
We will be glad to work with you in de- 
termining the comparative economy of 


pressure-treated vs. untreated wood. 


R. H. Bescher, Technical Dept. 
KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Orrville, Ohio 


PRESSURE-TREATED WOOD 
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RAILROAD CASTINGS 


Major railroads serving America’s 
defense needs look to Continental for 
accurate, dependable castings with 
all degrees of temper and finish. 
Continental's extensive facilities and 
foundry know-how enable “custom’’ 
care and precision regardless of quan- 
tity. Special heat treatment of alloy 
steel castings gives highest alloy phys- 
ical properties without the extra cost 
of additives . . . Continental's hot die 
pressing of bolster center fillers saves 
weight and eliminates machining. 
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FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO «+ PITTSBURGH 
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East Chicago, ind, Wheeling. W Va ; Pittsburgh Pa 
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nation 


there in 1937 and district manager in 
1946. In November 1949 Mr. Lunge: 
was transferred to New York as assis- 
tant vice-president. 


Guilford S. Turner, Ine., has 
been. appointed national sales repre- 
sentative for the Irving Subway 
Grating Company's Safkar grating 
products. 


The North American Coal Cor- 
poration has announced acquisition 
of the Rail & River Coal Co. from 
the Canadian National. Acquisition of 
the property will increase North Amer- 
ican’s coal production to more than 6.- 
000,000 tons annually. The purchase 
price was not revealed. 


OBITUARY 


Fred E. Finley, district manage: 
of the St. Louis office of the Sheffield 
Steel Corporation, died on August 25. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 





FREIGHT CARS 


T.C. Procuring Rolling 
Stock for All Services 


The Army Transportation Corps is 
now procuring standardized railroad 
box cars for all four of the armed 
services. Replacing the former prac- 
tice whereby each service procured 
railroad equipment of its own design, 
the single procurement method, 
which extends to all railroad cars and 
locomotives. is said to have aided 
standardization of government-used 
railroad equipment. 

\ total of 212 50-ton box cars were 
recently procured by the Marietta 
Transportation Corps Depot. Marietta, 
Pa.. from the Michigan City, Ind., 
plant of the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company. Of the cars 
—all “PS-1° units—150 were deliv- 
ered to the Army. 39 to the Navy, 13 
to the Air Force and 10 to the Marine 
Corps. The cars will be used princi- 
pally to replace wornout equipment in 
intra-plant service within domestic 
military installations. 


The Norfolk & Western has or- 
dered 1,000 70-ton gondola cars from 
the Virginia Bridge Company. Inquiry 
for this equipment was reported in 
Railway Age of August 27, page 58. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Backlog of Locomotives 
On Order Totals 1,557 


On September 1 Class I railroads 
had 1.557 locomotives on order. of 
which 1.545 were diesel-electric. 10 


use postcard on pages 75, 76 





steam and two electric. the Associa- ; _.# 
tion of American Railroads announced | 


last week. On the same date last year ! 
Class I roads had 1.388 locomotives on 
order. 

New locomotives installed in the 
first eight months of 1951 totaled 1,- 
647, including 1.633 diesel-electric, 12 
steam and two electric. In the same 
period of 1950 installations totaled 1,- 
478, of which 1,468 were diesel-elec- 
tric, seven steam and three electric. 
In August this year, Class I roads in- 
stalled only 164 new locomotives, al! 
of which were diesel-electric except 
for two steam locomotives. 


The Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie board of directors 
has authorized purchase of 20 diesel- 
electric locomotives costing about $3.- 
200,000. 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas or- 
ders for 20 1,200-hp. diesel switchers 

authorization for which was _ re- 
ported in the September 17 Railway 
lge, page 98 — have been divided 
equally between the Electro-Motive 
Division of General Motors Corpora- 
tion and the Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corporation. 


The Montour has ordered four 1,- 
200-hp. diesel-electric locomotive units 
from the Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors Corporation at an ap- 
proximate cost of $425,000. Delivery of 
the units. the first non-steam locomo- 
tives for the road. is scheduled for 
1952. 


The St. Louis Southwestern has 
ordered four 1,600-hp. diesel-electric 
road-switching locomotives from the 
American Locomotive-General Electric 
Companies, at an estimated cost per 
unit of $145.711. for December 1951 


delivery. 


The Union has placed an order for 
eleven 1,200-hp. diesel-electric switch- 
ers with the Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors Corporation for early 
delivery early in 1952, at an estimated 
cost of $107.000 each. 


SIGNALING 


The Atlantie Coast Line has or- 
dered from the Union Switch & Signal 
Division of Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company material to install new 
automatic signaling on 91 miles 
of double track between Florence. 
S. C.. and Charleston. to replace style 
S semaphore signaling. The order in- 
cludes styles H-2 high searchlight and 
N-2 dwarf color light signals, T-21] 
switch stands. SL-26 electric switch 
locks, switch circuit controllers, _re- 
lays. rectifiers, transformers and 
housings. Field installation will be 
handled by railroad forces. 


The New York Central has or- 
dered from the General Railway Sig- 
nal Company equipment to install re- 
motely controlled relay interlockings 
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at Thornhill, Ohio, and Brookfield 
Junction. The control machine, to be 
located at Doughton, will have 19 
track lights and 37 levers for control 
of nine switch machines, two switch 
locks, and 21 signals. Included in this 
order are types B and K relays, type 
F dwarf signals and model 5D switch 
machines. 


The Reading has ordered equip- 
ment from the General Railway Sig- 
nal Company for installation of auto- 
matic switching at an eastbound yard 
at Rutherford, Pa. The yard will have 
33 classification tracks; 10 type E re- 
tarders totaling 990 rail feet: an auto- 
matic switching control panel with 33 
track-selection push buttons; and a 
diagrammatic type retarder panel with 
controls for five retarder locations. In- 
cluded in this order are type B relays. 
type D color-light signals and model 
6 electric switch machines. 


FINANCIAL 





Boston Terminal Company.— 
Reorgan<zation.— The _ reorganization 
plan for this terminal company, as ap- 
proved by the I.C.C. and the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court in Massachusetts, is being 
submitted for acceptance or rejection 
to the holders of B.T. first-mortgage 
3144 per cent bonds due February 1. 
1947, and 4 per cent bonds due July 1. 
1950. Holders of these securities as 
of September 19 are entitled to vote 
on the plan. Ballots must be executed 
and returned to the I.C.C. in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on or before October 29. 
1951. (Railway Age, June 24, 1950, 
page 112.) Under the reorganization 
plan these bondholders would receive 
about $776 in cash and five shares of 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
common stock for each $1.000 bond. 


Illinois Central.—dAir Rights 
Sale—Approval has been obtained 
from the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion to sell a series of land parcels 
for the “air rights” site of the pro- 
posed $30 million office building of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America (Railway Age, July 30. page 
54, and March 12, page 92). The re- 
ported price for the land is $2,270.- 
315. The insurance firm is to be given 
an easement from the building site 
northward to the Chicago river. This 
area will be utilized for air condition- 
ing and other purposes. It is expected 
that the 35-story building will be 
erected within five years. 


Southern.—Acquisition—Two of 
this road’s afhliates — the High Point, 
Randleman, Asheboro & Southern and 
the Carolina & Northwestern — have 
withdrawn their application for au- 
thority to acquire three miles of line 
in and near Asheboro, N. C., from the 
Norfolk Southern. (Railway Age, Sep- 
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tember 3, page 90.) The L.C.C. dis- 
missed the application after receiving 
a letter requesting such action be 
taken. 


Wyoming Railway.—Reorganiza- 
tion.—Division 4 of the I.C.C. has fixed 
the sum of $6,000 as the maximum 
payable to R. E. MeNally, trustee of 
this road. and $4,000 as the maximum 
for Burton S. Hill, counsel for the 
trustee. in connection with this road’s 
reorganization proceedings. 


New Securities 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. 
ized: 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—To assume liability for 
$10,920,000 of series GG equipment trust certifi- 
cates to finance in part 49 diesel-electric loco- 
motive units and 1,176 freight cars. Estimated total 


has author- 


cost of the equipment is $14,570,984. (Railway | 


Age, August 27, page 61.) Division 4 approved 
sale of the certificates, with interest at 234 per 
cent, for 99.0999—the bid of Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
and 18 associates—whi h will make the average 
annual cost of the proceeds approximately 2.91 


per cent. The certificates, to be dated September | 


1, will mature in 15 annual installments of $728,- 
000 each, beginning September 1, 1952. The cer- 
tificates were reoftered to the public at prices 
yielding from 2.25 to 2.9 per cent, according to 
maturity. 


Application has been filed with the 


1C.C. by: 

CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC.—To 
assume liability for $5,250,000 of series K equip 
ment trust certificates to finance in part 15 diesel- 
electric locomotives and 900 boxcars costing an 
estimated $7,030,110. 

Equipment 
and suilder 
15 1,500 general purpose locomotives 
(Electro-Motive Division, General 
Motors Corporation) $147,230 
900 50-ton box-ars (Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company) 5,357 
The certificates, to be dated November 1, would 
mature in 30 semiannual installments of $175,000 
each, beginning May 1, 1952. They wou'd be 
so'd on the basis of competitive bids, with the 
intereset rate to be set by such bids. 


Estimated 


Security Price Averages 


Sept. Prev. Last 
18 week = year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 55.20 54.46 48.52 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 93.99 93.62 95.72 


Dividends Declared 


AKRON, CANTON & YOUNGSTOWN.—S3, pay- 
able October 1 to holders of record September 15. 

CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN.—5% preferred, ac- 
cumulation, 62/2¢, —— —— 28 to 
holders of ‘record September 

EUROPEAN & NORTH AMERICAN. —$2.50, semi- 
annual, payable October 3 to holders of record 
September 14 

MAHONING COAL. —$10, reduced, payable Oc- 
tober 1 to holders of record September 24. 

ORWICH & WORCESTER.—8% preferred, $2, 

quarterly, payable October 1 to holders of record 
September 15. 

PROVIDENCE & WORCESTER.—$2.50, payable 
October 1 to holders of record September 17. 

TEXAS & PACIFIC.—$1.25, payable September 
28 to holders of record September 24. 


Investment Publications 


[The surveys listed herein are, for the most part, 


prepared by financial houses for the information of 
their customers. Knowing that many such surveys 
contain valuable information, Railway Age lists them 


as a service to its readers, but assumes no respon- 
sibility for facts or opinions which they may contain 
bearing upon the attractiveness of specific sec urities. | 
Fahnestock & Co., 65 Broadway. 
New York 6. 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co. 
Weekly Review, September 
(Continued on page 77) 
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The remarkably effective 
3-PURPOSE COATING 
that saves Railroads 
Thousands of Dollars every year 


@ Deadens Sound 
@ Kills Vibration Noises 


@ Protects Metal against Rust and 
Corrosion 


@ Prevents Condensation Drip and 
Resulting Damage to Freight 


@ Prevents Saturation of all types 
of Insulation Products 


@ Used as a Ceiling Finish instead 
of Plywood—it costs less and is 
better 


Applied with spray gun to ceilings and 
side walls of freight, passenger and re- 
frieerator cars and cabooses, 


Railway Insulmat being applied to the 
inverted, ceiling of a California Zephyr car. 
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It will pay you to investigate this tried and 
true product RAILWAY INSULMAT. 


Send for circular today. 


J. W. MORTELL CO. 


Technical Coatings since 1895 
563 Burch St., Kankakee, Ill. 
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WAUKESHA 


. _L-B Enginator System . 
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NOW... any railroad can ELIMINATE LARGE Compare these Battery Facts and Figures 





BATTERIES ordinarily used in modern passenger for a 32-volt system 
| cars—with the WAUKESHA L B Enginator* System. standard Car Lighting Battery—1000 amp-hr—typical 
SAVE the high capital investment in large batteries... installation in a conventional car 
SAVE high maintenance and replacement costs... Cost, about Weight, about Space, about 
| SAVE hauling literally tons of unnecessary weight... $1920 3530 Ib. 48,000 cu. in. 


SAVE an amazing amount of precious under-car space Waukesha L B System (714 KW or 25 KW Enginator*) 


fall oom oo bing ce wemege ed B Enginator* System, — uses five 6-v automotive starting batteries 
ee ee ‘ Cost, about Weight, about Space, about 
This Waukesha L B Enginator* System has been 100% available in $120 310 Ib. 4170 cu. in. 


daily service between Chicago and Denver since October, 1950. The 
battery, checked regularly, required flushing but once. 


SAVING — with the Waukesha L B System — 


Cost, about Weight, about Space, about 
$1800 3220 Ib. 43,830 cu. in. 


Note: Standard Car Lighting Battery weighs about 3530 
lb.; axle generator, about 1500 1lb.—a total of 5030 Ib. 
Compare with Waukesha L B System weights (including 
automotive starting batteries weight of 310 lb.) —25 KW 
Enginator* totals about 3610 Ib.; 734 KW Enginator* 
totals about 1500 Ib. 











*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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RAILWAY DIVISION 


Largest Builders of mobile engine-driven Refrigeration 
148 and Generator Equipment 
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Following is a compilation of free liter- tember issues of RAILWAY AGE. Circle 
ature and pamphlets and data sheets the item numbers on the card below to 
offered by advertisers in the four Sep- receive the additional literature desired. 








462. Locomotive Lubrication Chart 
The Texas Co. Large detailed diagram of 
typical steam locomotive; lists 1,051 parts, 
shows proper Texaco lubricants to use. 
Available to railroad personnel, only! 


463. Wrought Iron For Bridges 

A. M. Byers Company. Bulletin “Wrought 
Iron For Bridge Construction” gives help- 
ful information on use of wrought iron 
ballast deck plates. 


464. Circuit Breaker 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. The Westing- 
house P-1 shockproof Circuit Breakers are 
described in booklet B-4081. 


465. Electric Typewriters 

Remington Rand Inc. Folder RE 8354 com- 
pletely describes the Remington Electri- 
conomy Typewriter. 


466. Electrical Equipment for Engines 
The Leece-Neville Co. Recent news re- 
lease announces new 24-page profusely 
illustrated brochure on the company and 
its products, including production, assembly, 
testing and engineering facilities. 


467. Waste-Container & Retainer 

Hulson Company. New 24-page booklet 
descrbes the use and illustrates the Hulson 
Flex-Pak synthetic rubber waste-container 
and retainer as it fits in standard A.A.R. 
journal boxes. 


468. One-Man Grain Doors 

Signode Steel Strapping Company. Pam- 
phlet No. 36 by Signode gives full informa- 
tion about Signode One-Piece One-Man 
Grain Doors. 


469. Mule-Hide Shingle Roofing 

The Lehon Company. Samples and _ full 
specifications available on the Lehon Mule- 
Hide Town & Country shingle roof. 


470. Traction Motor Support Bearings 
Magnus Metal Corp. subs of National Lead 
Co. Bulletin #6000 pictures and describes 
the Magnus “High Mileage” traction motor 
support bearings for all makes and types 
of Diesel locomotives. 

471. Locomotive Cranes 

American Hoist & Derrick Co. Literature 
on American’s Diesel and DiesElectric 
locomotive cranes. 

472. Railway Production Tools 
Lima-Hamilton Div. Baldwin-Lima-Ham- 
ilton. Additional information on the burn- 
ishing lathe and the complete line of Niles 
railway production tools. 


473. Refrigeration & Generator Equipt. _ 
Waukesha Motor Company. Bulletin 1597 
fully describes the Waukesha L B Engin- 
ator System as used in modern passenger 
cars. 

474. Freight Car Truck Springs 
American Steel Foundries. Bulletins avail- 
able on the A-S-F Ride-Control Package— 
combination load and friction springs. 


475. Inductive Train Communication 


Union Switch & Signal Div. Westinghouse ° 


Air Brake Co. Full particulors on “Union” 
Inductive Train Communication available. 


476. Steel 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Catalog No. 259 de- 
scribes Bethlehem’s Mayari R_ low-alloy, 


high strength steel. 


477. Cross-Over Bridge 

Whiting Corp. Details available on the 
Whiting Triple-Duty Cross-Over Bridge, 
the maintenance platform with embedded 
rails. 


478. De-lonizing Systems 
Dearborn Chemical Company. Booklet 
“Dearborn De-Ionizing Systems” contains 
valuable information about how to secure 
mineral-free water for Diesel service and 
other railway applications. 


479. Flame-Cleaning 

Oxweld Railroad Service Company. In- 
formation available on*Oxweld methods of 
flame-cleaning for railroads. 


480. Electric Industrial Trucks 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. Detailed literature 
illustrates and describes the Yale line of 
electric industrial trucks. 


481. “How YOU Can Make America 
Strong” 
Texas and Pacific Railway Company. Re- 
prints of new series of T & P ads (Sept. 
3 RAILWAY AGE) available. Also, re- 
prints of article “The Four Pillars of 
Freedom—Work, Save, Vote and Pray.” 
Please specify. 


482. Overhead Sliding Car Door 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. Illustrated fold- 
er No. RAF-166 describes the Richards- 
Wilcox utility all purpose freight car door. 
483. Radiography 

Eastman Kodak Company. Booklet avail- 
able on this important function of photo- 
graphy—“Radiography as a Foundry Tool”. 
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this issue. For more data on any prod- 
uct shown, circle the page number on 
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than one product, or if more than one 
ad appears on the page, write in the 
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LITERATURE & PAMPHLETS 


484. Torque-Control Crane 

Orton Crane and Shovel Co. Catalog #83 
describes and pictures the Ortan Torque- 
Control Crane with GM Allison Torque 
Converter. 


485. Fork Lift Trucks , : 
Mobilift Corporation. Complete information 
available on Mobilift Lev-R-Matic Drive 
and Tier-Master Stand-Up Model “E” 
fork lift trucks. 


486. Railroad Lanterns 

Justrite Manufacturing Co. Free catalog 
illustrates and describes the Justrite line 
of lanterns. 


487. Rubber-Cushioned Draft Gears 
National Malleable and Steel Castings Co. 
Circular No. 5047 gives data on the Type 
M-380 Rubber-Cushioned draft gear. 


488. Precast Concrete 

Permacrete Products Corporation. Infor- 
mation available on Permacrete precast con- 
crete crossing slabs. 


489. Chilled Car Wheels 

Association of Manufacturers of Chilled 
Car Wheels. Descriptive booklet ‘“Gentle- 
men of the Jury” gives data on AMCCWA 
chilled car wheels. 


490. Manganese Steel Railroad Crossings 
United States Steel Co. Bulletin “Improved 
U. S. S. Manganese Steel Railroad Cross- 
ings” gives complete story of this newly 
developed crossing. 


491. Aluminum Industrial Corrugated 
Reynolds Metals Company. Literature and 
technical data available on Reynolds “Life- 
time” Aluminum Industrial Corrugated. 
492. Electric Lantern 

Adams & Westlake Company. Complete 
information on the No. 31 Electric Lantern 
in Bulletin B-105. 

493. Tank Car Cartoon Ad 

General American Transportation Corp. Re- 
prints of the cartoon advertising series 
available for shop use. 

494. Mechanical-Pneumatic Decelostat 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company. Bul- 
letin DL 2461-1 gives complete information 
on the Westinghouse AP Mechanical- 
Pneumatic Decelostat and explains how 
it stops wheel slides. 

495. Locomotive Stokers 

Read Standard Corporation. Literature and 
information on locomotive stokers, auto- 
matic spreader type stokers, and Standard- 
aire blowers. 

496. Journal Box Lids 

Symington-Gould Corporation. Bulletin J- 
309 describes the Symington composite 
articulated journal box lids. 

497. Ballast Reconditioning Machines 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. Bulletin #174 gives 
full details on: the Cribex, (2) the Ballas- 
tex, and (3) the Screenex; three track 
maintenance machines. 


498. Steam Heat Connections : 
Barco Manufacturing Co. Complete in- 
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formation on Barco steam heat connections Page 
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499. Douglas Fir Plywood Meg 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Com- Lathe, Axle Burnishing ........ 80 
plete data available on Douglas fir plywood. Lathe, Car Wheel ere ee eet ae 
500. Brake Shoe Controller Lathe, End Drive Axle ..... ince. 
American Brake Shoe Company. Full in- Lids, Journal DE 6 ches ty kane ss 
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Shoe Controller. Locomotives, Diesel-Electric .... 69 
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e Matisa Equipment Corporation. Detai ° 
on availability of 1951 Cleaner, the ballast erences + mac pein e 
cleaner that reaches under the ties. Lubricants, Diesel .......+- vee 
502. Bolts 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Co. Oe ee nr er ree one: ae 
Specially prepared report “The Effect of oO 
Various Fasteners on the Fatigue Strength Oil. Valve 2 
of a Structural Joint.” » VAIV&e eseeees We ace 
503. Submerged Metal Welding 
Oxweld Railroad Service Co. Brochure F- Paper, Carbon et? pe eens er 2 
7164 shows Unionmelt welding work done Pistons, Diesel coc eseccescsoee 
in railroad shops with Oxweld’s help. Power Distribution Systems .... 69 
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(Continued from page 73) 
H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver st., New 
York 4. 

An Analysis of Illinois Central Rail- 
road. August 27. 


Smith, Barney & Co., 14 Wall St., 
New York 5. 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany. Railroad Bulletin No. 68, Sep- 
tember 12. 

Railroad Bond Exchange Sugges- 
tion. Railroad Bulletin No. 69, Sep- 
tember 13. 

Railroad Earnings. 


Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall st., New 
York 5. 

Gulf, Mobile and Ohio R.R. August 
24. 


J. R. Williston & Co., 115 Broad- 
way, New York 6. 

Current Position of Railroad Securi- 
ties. September 6. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 





Francis A. Grogan has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the New 
York CENTRAL at New York, succeed- 
ing Burton H: Sheffer, deceased. 
James B. Gray has been appointed 
commerce assistant in the law depart- 
ment. 


William R. Gerstnecker, assis- 
tant to the treasurer of the PENNsyYL- 
VANIA, has been promoted to assistant 
treasurer, with headquarters as_be- 
fore at Philadelphia. 


OPERATING 


R. H. Blassingame has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster of the Texas & 
Paciric, at Alexandria, La. He suc- 
ceeds W. R. Swaidner, transferred. 


The Soo Line has appointed F. L. 
Kobliska as trainmaster of the Ste- 
vens Point division, at Ashland, Wis. 
R. H. Dablow succeeds Mr. Kobliska 
as trainmaster of the Minnesota divi- 
sion at Enderlin, N. D. 


Hector F. Howe has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
Newfoundland district of the CANADIAN 
NATIONAL at St. John’s, Nfld., suc- 
ceeding C. I. Merner, who has been 
appointed transportation assistant of 
that district at St. John’s. Mr. Howe 
was formerly agent at Port-aux-Bas- 


ques, Nfld. 
J. F. Rogers and W. L. Schutt, 


Jr., acting superintendent and acting 
trainmaster, respectively, of the Wil- 
mington district of the ATLANTIC 
Coast Line at Wilmington, N. C., 
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REMINGTON — i? 
TYPEWRITERS 
ARE SAVING | 





RAILROADS 


Pec ORS: PRR 2 










Now when time and production are all-important for all railroads 
—the swift electric action of Remington Electri-conomy typewriters 
are adding a new z-i-n-g to typing speed...enabling typists to 
turn out more work, better work in less time. 


El So 
WORK: 


The many Plus-Values found on the Remington Electri-conomy 
Typewriter—the Repeat Key, the Carriage Return Key, the Finger- 
fitted Keyboard to mention only a few—have all been scientifically 
designed to make typing easier. 





MONEY : 


Increases in typing production—anywhere from 10% to 50%— 
have been the happy experiences of Electri-conomy users through- 
out the country. 


That's why more and more business firms are turning to electric 
typing now that individual productivity is SO important. Make the 
Electri-conomy Test in your organization today and you'll join the 
thousands of Electri-conomy users. 


ccccccccccccccc es Mammminyton. Khana: 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
Room 2226 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


Electri-conomy. 


NAME 


(1 I would like a FREE copy of RE 8354 describing the 


(1 I would like FREE Electri-conomy Test in my office. 








COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE STATE 





For additional information, use postcard on pages 75, 76 
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have been appointed superintendent 
and trainmaster, respectively. 

Mr. Rogers was born on October 15. 
1887, at Florence, S. C., and entered 
railroad service on November 11. 
1906. as trainman on the A.C.L. at 
Charleston, S. C. He subsequently 
served as conductor, yardmaster, gen- 
eral vardmaster and trainmaster, be- 
coming acting superintendent on No- 
vember 16, 1950. 


Connis R. Jeffers has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent car 
service of the SOUTHERN SYSTEM at 
Atlanta, Ga., succeeding John W. Al- 
lison. deceased. 


Karl L. Metzman, assistant gen- 
‘ral superintendent freight transpor- 
tation of the New York CENTRAL 
System, has been appointed assistant 
manager of freight transportation, 
with headquarters as before at New 
York. Charles E. Black, genera! 
superintendent passenger transporta- 
tion, has been appointed assistant 
manager of passenger transportation, 
with headquarters remaining at New 
York. 


TRAFFIC 


George C. Bauer, general coal 
freight agent of the Battmmorre & 
Ono at Cleveland, has been named 
coal traffic manager at Baltimore, suc- 
ceeding Clark M. Groninger, whose 
death was reported in Railway Age 
\ugust 27, page 66. 


William A. Hillman has been 
appointed acting general agent. 
freight department, of the New York 
CENTRAL SYSTEM at Davenport, lowa. 


Robert C. Cotner, assistant gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent of 
the SouTHERN at Spartanburg, S. C.. 
will retire on October 1, after more 
than 51 years of service with that sys 


tem. 


Richard M. Hurst, commercial! 
agent of the Lircnrietp & Mapison 
at Milwaukee, has been promoted to 
general agent at Appleton, Wis., co- 
incident with the opening of a new 
L.&M. traffic office in Room 208 of 
the Irving Zuelke building. C. Patrick 





The Hidden Factor 


Consistent regular reading of Railway Age is a hidden 


plus-factor behind many a successful career in rail- 


roading. 


By letting you know what other railway men are 


doing on other railroads, in other departments—by 


keeping you posted on all the important railway news 


week after week—Railway Age increases your knowl- 


edge of your job, your department, and your industry. 


The cumulative effect of regular readership is, thus, 


the hidden influence which often clinches advance- 


ment to positions of greater responsibility. 


[f you are not yet a subscriber to the railroad man’s 


own publication, Railway Age—why not become one 


today? 
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Brown, commercial agent at Detroit. 
has been promoted to general agent 
at Pittsburgh, coincident with the 
opening of a new traffic office in Room 
2806 of the Koppers building. 


MECHANICAL 
H. W. Gladhill has been ap- 


pointed assistant master mechanic of 
the Hagerstown division of the West- 
ERN MaryLanp at Hagerstown, Md.. 
succeeding W. P. Gilford, promoted. 


H. W. Allmand, division master 
mechanic of the Smiths Falls division 
of the CANADIAN Paciric at Smiths 
Falls, Ont., has been transferred to the 
Laurentian division at Montreal, suc- 
ceeding R. Christie, who replaces 
Mr. Allmand at Smiths Falls. 


PURCHASES & STORES 


D. E. Frank, works storekeeper at 
the Altoona shops of the PENNsYL- 
VANIA has been promoted to stores 
manager of the entire system at Phil- 
adelphia, succeeding the late Walter 
L. Oswalt, whose death was reported 
in Railway Age August 27. 


SPECIAL 


Clarence R. Dugan, manager of 
public relations of the New Yorx 
CENTRAL SysteM, will retire on Sep- 
tember 30, after 50 years of service 
with the road at New York. He will 
be succeeded on October 1 by Ray- 
mond F. Blosser, who has _ been 
manager of the press bureau for the 
past four years. James R. Brugger. 
editor of the company magazine, 
“Headlight,” has been named to the 
new position of director of publica- 
tions. Mr. Brugger will be succeeded 
by Norman M. Stone, a member of 
the department for the past six years. 
Cecil G. Muldoon. Jr., public rela- 
tions representative at Cleveland, has 
been appointed to the new position 
of director, news bureau. Mr. Mul- 
doon will be succeeded at Cleveland 
by Richard C. Marshall, of the Cin- 
cinnati (Ohio) Enquirer. 

Mr. Dugan, whose photograph ap- 
pears on page 8, was born at Spring- 
field, Ohio. on August 7, 1886, and 
joined the Central as a stenographe: 
on September 1, 1901. Before becom- 
ing manager of public relations in 
March 1939 he had been assistant to 
vice-president and _ general counsel 
and assistant to  vice-president—fi- 
nance and corporate relations. He 
also served as president of the Securi- 
ties Corporation of the N.Y /C. and is 
president of the Clearfield (Pa.) Sup- 
ply Company, a Central subsidiary. 


OBITUARY 


Burton H. Sheffer, assistant sec- 
retary of the New York CENTRAL at 
New York, died recently. 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
CARS—LOCOMOTIVES 


REPAIR PARTS 


RELAYING RAILS 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
6000—8000—10000 gal. cap. 
CLEANED AND TESTED 


THE PURDY COMPANY 


8754 S. Dobson Avenue Chicago 19, Illinois 























a 
LOOKING FOR A JOB? 


Use the “POSITION WANTED” column of 


the Classified Department to your advantage. 


Write To: 


GET TOGETHER DEPT., RAILWAY AGE 


30 Church St. ® New York 7, N. Y. 
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NOT FICTION 


SIGNODE ONE-PIECE... ONE-MAN 
GRAIN DOORS 


Save GUAM » « « MANfJLOWEL , « » UME + +» MONEE 


One door to a doorway—not 6! Two doors to 
the car—not 12! Lightweight. Easy to apply. Seal 
positively, using weight of load to do the job. 
Speed unloading, car cleaning. Approved by the 
AAR—Pamphlet No. 36, Revised. 


Signode One-Piece . . . One-Man Grain Doors are 
made of strong steel strapping, scientifically 
spaced between water-repellent kraft liner board. 
Height, 6 feet—weight 14 pounds. For your free 
copy of Pamphlet No. 36, and full information 
about Signode One-Piece . . . One-Man Grain 


Doors, write 


SIGNODE 
STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 


Railroad Sales Division 
2637 N. Western Ave., Chicago 47, Hlinois 
Offices coast to coast. 


For additional information, use postcard on pages 75, 76 79 
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with the MELES axe 


FAST LOADING and un- 
loading is easy because 
of hydraulic retraction of 
spindle center. Self-aligning 
drive plate. 


80 








Users report: 


peodcrion yyyf PED 








Here’s a machine for burnishing axle journals cally reduces physical effort on the operator’s 


that will help to gear-up your shop to meettoday’s _ part... . gives safety interlocking that eliminates 
demand for faster .. . better . . . less costly all possibility of danger to the operator or 
rolling-stock maintenance. Hydraulic power damage to axle or machine. Users report halved 
speeds and smooths every adjustment... drasti- production time . . . doubled output. 
Saeko ae in ADJUSTABLE PRESSURES variable 


an infinite selection of carriage 
feeds plus command of traverse 
motions. 







at will up to 9800 pounds. 
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SELECTIVE BURNISHING. Journals 

may be burnished simultaneously . . . 

or independently. Unusually long 

bearings on the bed . . . full length 

inside and outside hold-down clamps 
. maintain bed-rock rigidity. 


BALDWIN - 


GENERAL OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA 42, PA. 







PERMANENT RIGIDITY is assured by 
extra-heavy bed with hardened and 
ground steel ways. 








For additional information, use postcard on pages 75, 76 September 24, 1951. RAILWAY AGE 






































BURNISHING 
MACHINE 









HYDRAULIC COMPACT PUMP UNIT. There's 
QUILL. In and out $-m-0-0-t-h, positive control of all 
action of the large movements of the carriage . . . of 
diameter tailstock pressure and feeds on the bur- 
quill, with its anti- nishing rolls . . . of movements and 
friction live center pressures of headstock and tail- 
spindle, is by hy- stock centers .. . through this com- 





draulic cylinder. pact, powerful hydraulic pump 
unit. 








It’s one more step in the Niles program to develop equipment 

that will help America’s railroads get rolling stock back into 

service quicker . . . to increase pay loads hauled each day and 

thus multiply profits. For additional information on this burnish- 

ing lathe ... or any of the other Niles railway production tools 
. write today. 


LIMA-HAMILTON DIVISION 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


IMA=HAMILT 0 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 












OTHER NILES JOB EXPEDITERS 


NILES HYDRAULIC 
DIESEL WHEEL 
BORER. Automatic 
boring cycle plus 
push button chuck- 
ing and unchuck- 
ing. Designed to 
take pressures of 
carbide-tipped 
tools. 





NILES HYDRAULIC CENTERING MACHINE. 


Automatic action assures ufiform di- 
mensional results . . . fast production 
cycles ... when centering new axles or 


mounted axles prior to turning. 


NILES END DRIVE AXLE LATHE. 


Designed to reduce by % or % the 

time required for machining com- 
lete axle. Leaves no indentations 
rom driving jaws. 





NILES CAR WHEEL LATHE. Roughs and finishes in one 
operation. Has cut wheel re-turn- 
ing time as much as 50% in some 
shops. Further time savings per set 
are obtainable through use of the 
profiling attachment. 


renewing centers on mounted or un- 
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NOW! Get the Book That Protects 
the Money You Invest in Diesels 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVE HANDBOOK 


By GEORGE F. McGOWAN, Technical Consultant 





SEND TODAY for this great new book! Packed | 
with photos and diagrams, it brings you up- | 
to-the-minute facts—the latest available on 
diesel-electric locomotives and equipment. 
Here is everything you need and want fo | 
know—written from the viewpoints of the men 
in the cab and the shop—by an experienced 
railroad man—all checked and approved by 
the leading locomotive builders. 

For your convenience this handbook is sold 
separately in two volumes: Mechanical Equip- 
ment and Electrical Equipment. Read the de- 
scriptions that follow and you'll agree: Here 
is essential information you cannot afford to 
be without! 


GIVES YOU DETAILS OF EACH PART 


| ment of the Diesel-Electric Locomotive; 
Fundamentals; Lubricating and Cooling; 
Fuel Systems—Fuel; Pistons, Piston 
Rings, Liners; Connecting Rods, Bear- 
ings, Crankshafts; Valves, Timing, 
Heads; Governors; The Steam Genera- 
| tor; The Air Compressor; and The Gas 
Turbine Locomotive. 


DESCRIBES LOCOMOTIVES BY MAKE 


Separate chapters are devoted to ac- 
counts of diesel engines made by The 
American Locomotive Company, Baldwin 

MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT Locomotive Company,  Electro-Motive 
Everything necessary te complete under- | Diesel, Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 
standing of diesel-electric locomotives is ind Lima-Hamilton Corporation. Each 
included—how diesel-electric locomotives | engine. ils parts, and its non-electrical 
are constructed, the reasons behind thei: iuxiliaries are described and illustrated 
design, proper operating methods, things | in full detail. 


ena Blew ns ra st SOLVES JO6 PROBLEMS FOR YOU 
. PrP 
maintenance. “ MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT provides you 
with the most modern information on 
| diesel-electric locomotives and auxiliary 
| equipment in clear, easy-to-understand 
language. If vou have anything at all to 
do with operating, maintaining or servic- 
ing diesel-electric locomotives, you'll use 
this book as a 
handbook to 
help you solve 
problems that 
you meet in 
your daily 
work, and as 
a reference to 
keep you on 
top of develop- 
ments in this 
expanding field. 












| Enclosed find 


Name . 


MONEY 
BACK 
GUARANTEE 






Street 


City 


| Among the chapters are: The Develop- | 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


You get full descriptions of all major 
pieces of electrical equipment and all 
their parts: how they are constructed, 
how to operate them, how to take care 


| of them and how to fix them if they go 


| wrong. 
| There are chapters on: The Electric 


Generator; The Traction Motor; Excit- 
ers, Auxiliary Generators, Motor Blow- 
ers, Dynamic Braking; Batteries; and 
Contactors. 


DETAILS EQUIPMENT BY MAKE 


The electrical and control equipment of 


the major builders: Alco-G.E., Electro- 
Motive Division, Lima-Westinghouse, 
Baldwin-Westinghouse, and Fairbanks, 


| Morse-Westinghouse is completely ana- 
| lyzed in individual chapters. 


You need only a layman’s knowledge of 
electricity to gain the utmost benefit from 
this hook—because the subject is pre- 


| sented in practical language by an ex- 


perienced railroad enginee: 

ANALYZES ELECTRICAL SET-UP 
You learn why the electrical transmis- 
sion has been adapted to the diesel Jo- 
comotive; its advantages, disadvantages 
and limitations. You get a review 
electrical fundamentals; definitions of 


| terms and explanations of how to use 





GUARANTEED ORDER FORM 


Simmons-Boardman Books 

30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 

ee eeeere for the book(s) checked below. 
[ understand that you will ship them to me postpaid, 
that if I am not completely satisfied I may return them ! 
any time within 10 days of receipt for a full refund of ! 


the most common electrical formulas. 
Schematic wiring diagrams are explained 
and their special symbols identified. 
EXPLAINS OPERATION, SERVICING, 
MAINTENANCE 

Yes, here is your oppertunity to gain a 
complete understanding of the electrical 
equipment of today’s diesel-electric loco- 
motives, to learn how to handle, service 
and maintain the equipment. 


| 

1 ny money. ] 
1 MECHANICAL 1] ELECTRICAL ! 
EQUIPMENT, $4.95 EQUIPMENT, $4.95 
| COMBINATION OFFER—SAVE MONEY i 
; 1 Both volumes above, only $9.45 | 
| al 
| sae 
| | 
| SEARS cercceresanserscaravinenonnanstnnesssanecens | 
| 9 24-514 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 
Box, Single Sheathed, 50-Ton Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton 
Cabooses, 8-Wheel, Cupola Type Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump 
Flats, 50-Ton, Steel Underframe, 40’ 0” Hoppers, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 
Gcndolas, Composite or All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Class 11 


EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS 
40- & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70’ and 74’ 


STANDARD GAUGE BUMP CARS 
End ” p, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door Side Dump, 16-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 
End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 
STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 
Two Plymouth Diesel-Electric, 45-Ton, Standard Gauge, Type 0-4-4-0, Built 1942 
Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 
Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton Propane-Electric—70-Ton 
One Plymouth Model KC Flexomotive 65-Ton, Standard Gauge, Type 0-6-0, Built 1940 
PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 
All types of Passenger & Baggage Equipment, including Self-Propelled! 


4 ALL-STEEL DINING CARS, AIR-CONDITIONED 


Send us your Inquiries 
We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 
Send us your offerings 


REPAIR PARTS IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
For GENERAL OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
All Types of 


Phone: BAyport 1-3456 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 
Freight Cars ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


STORAGE TANKS 
6,000 Gallon 
8,000 Gallon 

10,000 Gallon 








Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omehe 2, Nebraska 








Always in the Market 
to Buy Relaying Rails 
Any Size or Quantity. 
SUBMIT YOUR OFFERS AND 
WE WILL WIRE, TELEPHONE 
OR AIRMAIL OUR HIGHEST 
PRICES. 

Write — Wire — Phone 
SONKEN-GALAMBA 
CORPORATION 
2nd and Riverview (X-760) 


Kansas City 18, Kansas 
THatcher 9243 


RAILS 


Relay & New. Track Accessories 


W. H. DYER CO., INC. 


611 Olive St, St. Levis, Me. 
Stocks at Various Points 





oe! 











Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
Inspection—T ests—Consultation 
Pa Railway Equipment 
Structures and “Materials 

al Office: 
175 W. ane Boulevard 
CAGO 


New YorksPituivest-Se. Louis 


——— 





FOR SALE 


1500 HP diesel electric loco. 
New 1946. Superior 
diesel. 

1500 HP Electro Motive 
diesel elec. locos. New 
1948. Type “B” units. 

25 Ton Browning 8 wheel 
steam locomotive 
crane, new 1942. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
EQUIPMENT Co. 
509 Locust St. St. Lowis 1, Mo. 














New RAILS Relaying 


Most all sections in stock, to- 
gether with angle bars, tie plates, 
frogs and switches. 


M. K. FRANK 


420 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Park Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 





105 Lake Street, Reno, Nevada 


Representatives Wanted 


Several territories open to handle 
oil filter cartridges. Must have 
contacts in the mechanical and 
purchasing departments of | rail- 
roads. Liberal commission. State 
full particulars, lines carried, ter- 
ritories covered, etc., Confidences 
respect 


Address Box 604, RAILWAY oe 














30 Church St., New York Me 


FOR SALE 
BURRO #10 Gasoline Crane, 
Std. Ga., 30’ Beom, 2% Ton 
Capacity. Ready for Immediate 
Operation. 

R. H. BOYER 
2005-13 W. Bellevue St., 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
Tel. SA 2-7132 
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Aduenrtisers 


IN THIS ISSUE 





The information contained in the 
advertising pages of Railway Age 
constitutes an important supplement 
to the editorial content of this 
paper. Refer to these ads for the 
latest advances in equipment, mate- 
rials and supplies. 




















A 
American Car and Foundry 

GONE sii ok vases «- COUP 
\merican Bridge Company .... 61 
American Hoist & Derrick 

ON hair xu x\drenin-ne +6 1] 
\merican Locomotive Com- 

NE SFSU CRT REN S oes 12, 13 
\merican Optical Company .. 18 
American Steel Foundries .... 19 

B 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 

Corporation .......... 17, 80, 8] 
Bethlehem Steel Company .... 3 
NN ks Ss Vanacth sine +0 eb 83 


Byers Company, A. M..Front Cover 
C 


Chicago Steel Service Company 84 
Continental Foundry & Machine 


EE Sietiiw se hedw Ss ¢ 72 
D 
ver RS Oe ae 5 83 
E 
Edgewater Steel Company .... 21 
Electric Storage Battery Com- 
ET WOR Peatoe ss base ss 14, 15 
Electro-Motive Division, General 
\lotors Corporation -» 08. 05 
| 1 ik M i ceoeeer eee eee eens 83 





G 


General Electric Company 12, 13, 69 
General Railway Signal 


COMIPANY | ossc cis ss Sack Cover 
H 

Hunt Company, Robert W..... 83 
I 

Iron & Steel Products, Inc. .... 83 
K 

Koppers Company, Inc. ...... 71 
L 

Lehon Company, The ........ 68 
M 

Master Lubricants Company 23 


Mississippi Valley Equipment 


Co. jee RON Ss Oe 6088 Oe ee 83 
Oto 2 e @ eS Ee renee as 73 
N 

National Malleable and Steel 
Castings Company ......... 16 
New York Air Brake Company, 
pi eet ie. Oe ree 30 
O 
Oakite Products, Inc. ........ 10 
Okonite Company, The ...... 79 


P 
Purdy Company, The ........ 79 
R 
Railroad Supply and Equipment, 
EME. cnwacbee ss wa oe ees 70 
Railway Educational Bureau, . 
BUR Sienna ss eR es 83 
Remington Rand Inc. ........ 77 
Ryerson & Son Inc., Joseph T. 4 
Seutiin: Saeel Gas on vi ses 85 
Signode Steel Strapping Com- 
OEE civcanstpeaneewadaues 79 
Simmons-Broadman Publishing 
Company’ 0). 2000563 75, 76, 78, 82 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc... 25 
Sonken-Galamba Corporation . 83 


Standard Manifold Company .. 9 
T 
Taylor-Colquitt Co. .......... 27 
Texas Company, The ........ 2 
U 
Union Switch & Signal Com- 
| OPEL TS PELE COT OL 6 
United States Steel Company . 61 
United States Steel Export 
CORNY Cie Sew 61 
Ww 
Waukesha Motor Company ... 74 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. .. 66 
Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
SONS kites Suc hunewex cen ae 63 





CHICAGO STEEL SERVICE COMPANY 


Ashland Avenue at 39th Street ¢ Chicago 9, Illinois e Telephone Lafayette 3-7210 





Complete Service in Carbon And Stainless Steels 


84 
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